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DRall that has been heard of her this week Denmark might have 
been submerged as well as conquered. ‘I'he single fact which 
hasarrived is that the negotiations will be carried on at Vienna, and 
direct between Denmark and the two invaders, without assistance 
from Europe. Nothing is officially known of the terms suggested, 
but one rumour affirms that Herr von Bismark will be contented 
with personal union if King Christian will only declare himself an 
absolute Sovereign ; a second asserts that the basis of the peace will 
be the cession of the Duchies pure and simple to Austria and 
Prussia, and a third, supportel by a diplomatic note from the 
Austrian Foreign Office, suggests that Schleswig may be united to 
Holstein without entering the Confederation. ‘There are objections 
not yet remove to all three,—to the first because Prussia wants 
profitas well as victory, to the second because Holstein cannot be 
ceded to anybody without the consent of the Diet, and to the third 
because Germany intends that both sides of the harbour of Kiel 
should be in the Confederation. 


The task of dividing the spoil already perplexes the German 
confederates. Prussia wants the Duchies, and Austria is unwilling 
she should have them ; the Diet wishes to add them to the list of 
small States, while the German Liberals will hear of nothing 
except the elevation of the Duke of Augustenburg. The “ 'Tur- 
ners,” as they are called, have held a mecting at Kiel, and resolved 
that he ought to be supported by the bayonet, while the discontent 
between Hanover and Prussia has risen to such a height that on the 
22nd inst. the Hanoverians in Rendsburg attacked the Prussian 
outposts, and compelled them to remain under arms all night. 
Prince Charles has accordingly demanded and received sole charge 
of the fortress, General Hake on the part of the Dict pretesting 
but submitting to force majeure. 


The murderer of Mr. Briggs has been discovered, though not 
by the acuteness of the police, and turns out to be a Franz 
Miiler, a working gunsmith of Cologne, who emigrated to Eng- 
land nearly two years ago, and has since lived as a journeyman 
tailor. His motive was to obtain possession of Mr. Briggs’ watch, 
he haying lost one in a broil. The clue was given to the police by 
acabman, whose attention had been attracted by the description 
of the hat left in the carriage. He had bought the hat for Miiller, 
andthe murderer before departing for America, which he did on 
Thursday night, had given the cabman’s child the box which had 
held the chain purchasel from Mr. Death. Other evidence 
described elsewhere was found at his lodgings, and on Tuesday an 
inspector of police, with Mr. Death and the cabman, started by 
the mail steamer for New York, where they expect to arrive four 
days before the Victoria, the sailing vessel in which Miiller had 
taken his passage. 


Another colonial war. Rumours of a very ugly kind have been 
received at Cape ‘own pointing to another Kaflir invasion, Kreli 
and his tribe being disturbed in mind by some prophet or other. 
The rumours are so far believel that troops have been sent to the 
frontier, but they are not yet certain. Meanwhile the Colonial 
Office, not having enough upon its hands, has annexed a tract of 
territory callel No Man's Land, to the great satisfaction of the 
colonists, who as they do not support the army decidedly approve 
of increase to their possessions. 


The news fron the United States this day week was somewhat 


startling. On the 7th July the Con‘ed rates under Ewell 
again invaded Maryland, and on the 9th hal defeated General 
Wallace's troops hastily got together on the Monocacy River, and 
isolated General Sigel on Maryland heights, opposite Harper's Ferry. 
The Confederates were said to number 20,000. ‘There seems, 
however, to be no disposition in the North to weaken; General 
Grant. General Hunter, with some 10,000 or 12,000 men, was in 
the rear of the Confederate force, making his way east from 
Parkersburg, and the levies in Pennsylvania and Maryland will 
be quite enough to protect the States against further inroads. Balti- 
more iscommanded by the gunboats. There is no further news from 
General Grant, who was preparing to bombard Petersburg. In 
Georgia the Federal General Sherman had again had a great 
success. He had occupied Marietta and Kenesaw Mountain, and 
only the Chattahoochie and about eight miles of country s*parated 
the invading army from Atlanta, the capital of the State. 


The most serious news from the North is perhaps the state- 
ment,—which needs confirmation,—that Governor Seymour of 
New York had seized the moment of the Confederate invasion to 
quarrel with the Federal Government. ‘There is a dispute 
between General Dix and the State authorities about the 
suppression of the World newspaper for publishing a forged 
proclamation of Mr. Lincoln's. Governor Seymour has, it is said, 
called out 75,000 State militia, in view of this emergency, and 
prohibited them from leaving the State even at the order of the 
Central Government. If this be true Governor Seymour must, 
we should think, be a traitor in collusion with the Confederates. 
It is very doubtful, however, if, even with the aid of the New 
York mob, he would exercise any influence as Governor in the 
State after being guilty of such treason. 


Rey. Isaac Dodgson, Perpetual Curate of Lanercost, Cumber- 
land, and the Rev. Simcox Lea, of ‘Trinity Parsonage, Stepney, 
have both written to the 7imes to protest against being numbered 
amongst the Oxford declarants, their names having been attached 
to the declaration without authority. ‘This throws a delightful 
ambiguity over the whole transaction. ‘lo how many men of the 
eleven thousand does the same remark apply? Our able contem- 
porary the Globe suggests that the pious individuals who drew 
up the declaration reasoned thus with regard to clergymen who 
had not answered their circular :—* All pious clergymen wish to 
sign the declaration: the Rev. Isaac Dodgson is a pious clergy- 
man: therefore the Rev. Isaac Dodgson wishes to sign the Oxford 
Declaration,” and accordingly appended his name. Or perhaps 
the committee think that the little book of Oxford declarants will 
be the authority as regards the clergy men of the present day from 
which the Book of Life will be ultimately compiled, and kindly 
give the benefit of the doubt where there is one. If so, we may 
look for some considerable corrections. 

At seven pm. yesterday evening we received the following 
telegram from Stafford:—‘*'lo the Editor of the Spectator, 
—A foreigner fully an-wering the description of Miiller, on 
his way to Liverpool for America, is in custody here charged 
with the murder of Mr. Briggs. When spoken to about the 
murder he cried. Is. dejected. Refuses refreshment. Sir 
Richard Mayne has been telegraphed to."—We do not know 
the writer, and this may be simply one of the hundred hoaxes 
perpetrated on the police. It is, however, just possible that it 
may be true—people not paying cash for hoaxes usually—and we 





consequently publish it. 

The Sheffield Daily Telegraph states that Isaac Watson, a 
servant with Mrs. Harrison, Dritlield Wold, was summoned before 
two clergymen and a lay magistrate at Driffield charged with not 
attending church on Sunday, being directed by his mistress to do 
so, and ordered by the magistrates to attend some place of worship 
and pay expenses, 9s. 6d. The only law under which, as we 
imagine, such a step would be defended, is one that fines a servant 
| for refusing to obey any reasonable order of his master that would 
| be a part of his service under the contract. Can an act which is 
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performed for a man’s own benefit, and certainly not for that of | refused with somewhat remarkable obstinacy. It is, we believe anoth 
his employer, be included in that class? We shall have servants | fair enough in the higher grades, but too low for the first few years, but | 
summoned next for the neglect of spiritual exercises imposed by | A man who has any chance at all in England will not go to India moth 
employers, or fined 9s. 6d. for a mental state inconsistent with the | for 400/. a year ani no particular prospects. He is just as wel the ¢ 
injunctions of their master or mistress. educated as a civilian, whose average pay from first to last ig just Th 
The Leeds Intelliyencer narrates a case of persecution almost in- Saree pam saeeiapaieaeailnn comp: 
credible in the present day, though it would have been far from | Lord Palmerston has recovered a little from the effects of hig Vieh) 
remarkable twenty or thirty years since. In the village of | Victory on Friday fortnight. Mr. Osborne on Monday raise politi 
Harden, two miles from Bingley, it is said that Messrs. Samuel | #00ther debate on our relations with Brazil, and the Premier dig the F 
Watmuff and Co., mohair spinners and manufacturers, have given | 2°t tell him, as he did Mr. Fitzgerald on a previous night, that he be 
about seventy of their hands their choice between leaving the | W48 an ignoramus. On the contrary, he blamed Mr. Osborne for throm 
Church school and Church service or losing their employment. Mr. | “‘ Provoking an angry discussion,” and thought he should best Cobar 
Watmuff is an Independent, and till lately the Independents and | perform his duty by abstaining from details ; ‘‘ which would lead Frede 
Methodists ruled alone in Harden. Since then a Church school} ™¢ to say things which the honourable member would again con. poset 
has risen into considerable popularity, and this appears to be the | demn;” and he carefully abstained therefore from saying anything Itis 
method adopted to put it down. We suppose a manufacturer has | ¢Xcept that negotiations were going on through Portugal. Lon santly 
as much strict right to limit his choice of workmen to members of | Palmerston’s friends will trust that this pleasing improvement Majes 
his own denomination as to limit his visiting acquaintances in like | May continue, and that by next session he will have so completely M 
manner, but we should hope a manufacturing establishment which | Tecovered as to be aware that a habit of snubbing without reason ; 
declined recruits from outside the Independent body, would soon | 4! who may differ with him does not add either to his popularity — 
find itself more independent in religion than in means. or the dignity of debate. Mr. Gladstone, too, needs the same _ 
‘ . ey eg ’ ; lesson, his remark about the ‘“‘ confusion of ideas always remark. 
th oe goent Wimbledon Frise Meshing af 1864 ends this day with | sje in Mr. Lygon at that hour of the evening” being slightly too Sir 
e distribution of prizes and the review of the Volunteers by the Amnesioen or ecleniel bs - P 
Commander-in-Chief, The shooting has not, on the whole, come : OE aay eee eee . _ 
up to the standard which many recent trials have led us to look for Mr. Maguire on Tuesday brought up the old question of the date 
now when crack marksmen meet. It is said, however, that the foreign duty on rags, which he said expo sed English p near mane, Cale 
mirage on the common consequent on the great heat has been very facturers who had to pay it to an unjust competition with oe 
baffling, and more than sufficient to account for this slight falling foreigners who had not. Mr. Gladstone disputed his statements as enoug 
off. With all allowances and deductions, where else in the world to the decay of the general trade, but it seems clear the Ae coatian } see 
can such shooting be found? There have been two new features of it i = great distress, that the manufacture of millboards is in 18 
in the shooting —‘‘ the Coming Man,” and the ‘ Owl Shoot- disap pas from England, and that rags free of duty would be and : 
ing.” The former,—a dummy figure of a man, which appears | * great relief. The truth of the whole matter is that the Foreign Nothi 
for ten seconds and then disappears behind the butt,—is a most Office when arranging commercial treaties always forgets these nothin 
useful device, testing rapidity and accuracy of firing combined as things, —what should Mr. Hammond know about millboards ?—and almost 
no former trial has done. The owl shooting is in our opinion a there 7 commercial carfiag 1g kep t on the establishment. yer 
dangerous and bad joke, and we hope to see it discontinued next There ought to be, for diplomatists will never attend to any office stated 
year. However willing volunteer markers may be to risk their but thelr own. — oe 
lives, the Council have no right to allow firing after dark on any| We publish a curious letter from our “ Yankee” correspon- a 
pretext. The gulf between small-bore marksmen and the rank and | dent, expressing a bitterness against England in the matter of the . 
file who shoot with the rack rifle for the Queen’s Prize becomes | Alabama which seems to be generally felt in New York. We ee 
more marked every year. To us proficiency in the small-bore need not say we do not agree with him. ‘The owner of the Deer- yo 
shooting, depending as it now does almost entirely upon mere out- | hound at the utmost only helped a prisoner of war to escape,—an 7 
lay, seems of the least possible value, while it is scarcely possible | offence, if it was one, against Captain Winslow, got against interna- ae . 
to over-rate the importance of good shooting with the common | tional law. As to surrendering Captain Semmes, would our cor- e i 
service weapon. The Camp has been wonderfully harmonious and | respondent in the same position have done it ? oie 
wis ines Regedion he PORE CGMS SO 0 Os CRS aud Lord Francis Douglas contributes to the Times a curious piece and wi 
' Soares of evidence as to the conduct of German officials to English time. 
A deputation went up to Lord Palmerston yesterday week from | travellers. In travelling from Dresden to Prague, at Bodenbach Mr 
the wise “Society for the Obtaining the Cessation of Hostilities| he was asked for his passport by an official, who quietly tore it of Wor 
in America,” which was accompanied by Mr. Spence, the Con- | « into about a dozen pieces” before his eyes. No explanation was of a fa 
federate agent, who gravely assured Lord Palmerston that “ the | given either by the official or the bureau, but at the bureau they they w 
voice of Europe could not fail to have its influence.” Lord tried ineffectually to paste it together again, and gave up the bits. tothe 
Palmerston agreed, but thought the influence would not be in the | The Germans in his carriage advised him to lodge a complaint, but areal 
right direction, and quoted,— Lord Francis says he has done nothing but lodge complaints ever will be 
“ They who in quarrels interpose, since he arrived. ‘These German gentlemen are evidently so often once 0) 
Will often wipe s bloody nose ;” conscious of their nation’s iniquities that they break out into rage Semen 
not, he said, that he was afraid of that calamity, but he thought in- | against any individual of a nation that has spoken or thought of compl, 
etn" would only increase the determination of the North. We | them as they deserved. great t 
apa vee ° a a 
the Cemation of Hoatiiten in Ameren” to connate df ines} , 42 crssedingly rich golfeld bas been dacovered at Wake, | ae 
“Society for Removing the Causcs of Hostility in America,”— marina, within thirty-five miles of Nelson, New Zealand. It is stated of @ si 
not perhaps an easier. but at least hila: a. : . that several claims yield 18 ozs. per week per man, say 72/., and oopen: 
ated . en a et nce Seeetnengte totk, two diggers took out in two hours 15 lbs. of gold, say 7201. That “Rich 
The first stone in the Thames Embankment was laid on Wednes- | story looks very apocryphal, but it is certain that the field is very Aa 
day, and it is expected that the work is to be finished by 9th| rich, that the gold lies near the surface, that there will be a rush Salisbu 
March, 1866, when, according to Mr. Cowper, it will present a| to Nelson from all parts of Australia, and that wages, provi- age, in 
magnificent promenade by the river, having as the principal | sions, and clothing are rising with unprecedented rapidity. the tow 
we “hl one end St. Paul's, and at the other the Palace of West- The Society for the Preservation of Infant Life held a meeting i 
a —— at the Freemasons’ Tavern on Wednesday, and passed resolutions ops 
Sir Charles Wood has brought in a Bill allowing surgeons from | advising the repeal of the present law of affiliation, and the to brin, 
the Queen's army to volunteer into the Bengal medical service. | establishment of a hospital in which pregnant women might be the ma; 
This is, in fact, to abolisk the competition for these appointments, | confined without questions asked, and maintained as long us the another 
as the surgeons’ appointments at home are given direct. The com- | child requires suckling, or ‘‘ maternal support,” as the worthy the libe 
petitive system has broken down, surgeons will not apply, and/ movers phrase it. Dr. Lankester, the coroner, was in the chair, Seem, a 
there are fifty vacancies already in Bengal alone. The Lancet | but the speakers were little known to the public. ‘The plans sug: The; 
says the profession will be very indignant at the change, but we | gested seem calculated to keep many illegitimate children alive at a declai 
fear their wrath is dictated by a motive other than a fondness the price of rapidly increasing the manufacture. ‘Lo increase from “ 
for competition. They believed that the break-down of the service | the legal allowance would often be most just to one class a decl. 
would compel the Government to offer higher pay, which has keen of mothers, but then it woull remove a strong fear from 
| 
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another class which ought also to be taken into account. A lighter 
put certain penalty would check infanticide most rapidly, the 
mothers relying on the excessive reluctance of juries to convict on 


the capital charge. 


The King of the Belgians, whose health seems for his age to be 
comparatively excellent, is on a visit to the Emperor Napoleon at 
Vichy, and it seems to be understood that his journey has some 

tical end. According to one account, his object is to receement 
the British alliance with France; according to another, he has 
heen requested to give his advice on the succession to the Mexican 
throne, his son-in-law being childless, As the adviser of the 
Coburg family, and the only King in Europe since the death of 
Frederick of Denmark who is sincerely Liberal, the old monarch 

an influence which Napoleon is precisely the man to feel. 
It is to be remarked that the demi-official papers of Paris are inces- 
santly talking about the Emperor's “ perfect health,” and that His 
Majesty seems to avoid work very studiously. 


Mr. T. P. Cooke, the well-known actor in nautical parts, left a 
fortune of 25,000/., out of which 2,000/. is bequeathed to the 
Royal Dramatic College, the interest to form an annual prize for 
the best drama on a nautical or national subject. 


Sir Charles Wood produced his India budget on Thursday night 
in one of his baldest and most disjointed speeches. Most of the 
statements are as obscure as if they had been drawn up in the 
Calcutta Treasury, where they used to make mistakes of a million 
or so in adding up the figures, but one statement is intelligible 
enough. In the year ending 30th April, 1859, the deficit was 
14,000,000/. ; in 1860 it was 10,000,000/.; in 1862 it was 50,0002. ; 
in 1863 the surplus was 1,870,0002.; in 1863-64 it was 257,0001. ; 
and on 30th April, 1865, it is expected to be 823,000,000/. 
Nothing can be more satisfactory than that statement, and 
nothing worse than the way Sir Charles Wood put it. He really 
almost deserved Mr. Grant Duff's very unusual outburst. In the 
opening of his speech (vide Times of Friday, page 6, col. 5) he 
stated distinctly that ‘in the year ending 30th April last the sur- 
plus was 257,000/.,” while immediately after (Times, same page, 
col. 6) he states that there is a surplus of 800,000/. What 
is the use of a speech like that? Sir Charles Wood continued to 
pour out an array of “ facts,” the most remarkable of which were 
that India was remarkably prosperous, and that there was extra- 
ordinary distress from the price of grain, which has about doubled, 
each member connected with India uttered his pet little crotchet, 
and then the House, which had been nearly empty all through, dis- 
persed. The whole scene was thoroughly discreditable to the 
House of Commons, which pretends to control the Indian Secretary, 
and will not even compel the production of the budget in decent 
time. 


Mr. Gilpin has proposed a Bill to authorize the Metropolitan Board 
of Works to provide for the houseless poor by levying a rate of athird 
of a farthing in the pound for that especial object. We presume 
they will be housed in asylums for that special purpose, according 
to the plan approved by the committee of inquiry, and detailed in 
our columns a fortnight since. It is calculated that the expense 
will be about 4,000/. a year; but this is a mistake, as the asylums 
onee open will be filled by a class who now will not, in their hope- 
lessness of decent treatment from guardians, sleep out without 
complaining. Even, however, if the cost proves three times as 
great the houseless poor of London will be lodged at a cost equal 
toone farthing in the pound on the rates, or one twentieth part 
of a single first-class English income. If the House rejects the 
proposal, it will deserve Mr. Osborne's savage nickname, the 
“Rich Man’s Club.” 


An extraordinary case of libel was tried on the 16th inst. at 
Salisbury. One Cooper, solicitor, of Salisbury, some fifty years of 
age, in 1854 seduced Susan Rhoades, daughter of a tradesman in 
the town, under promise of marriage. She had a child, but he re- 
fused to keep his promise, and settled 99/. a year on her instead. 
He paid this for one quarter, but then compelled the poor woman 
to bring an action every quarter, and recently sent a circular to 
the magistrates of Salisbury affirming that she had given birth to 
another child not his. ‘There was no foundation of any kind for 
the libel, and the jury gave a verdict for 1,0001., chiefly, it would 
seem, as a punishment for his utter heartlessness. 


The scientific mon are emulating the clergymen, and getting up 
declaration to themselves. A Mr. Herbert M’Leod, who dates 
from “ Royal College of Chymistry, Oxford Street,” has just issued 
4 declaration to his scientific friends for signature, which is 





exceedingly incoherent in style and curiously hypothetical in sub- 
stance. It begins by stating that it is impossible for God's Word 
written in the book of Nature and God’s Word written in Holy 
Scripture to contradict each other, but omits to assert with the 
Oxford Declaration (what, however, it obviously assumes) that every 
word ascertained to belong to the Bible is God’s word. It then goes 
on to assert a confidence, which very fewscientific men can feel, that 
eventually on scientific subjects th2 two different authorities will be 
found toagree minutely. And at the conclusion this rambling docu- 
ment breaks into general exhortation to the world not to believein 
any seeming difference; ‘‘ rather leave the two side by side, till it 
shall please God to allow us to see the manner in which they may 
be reconciled.” In other words, science having decided that 
(practically, at least) alZ our light proceeds from luminous suns or 
reflecting moons, and the first chapter of Genesis asserting that 
light was created some days before the sun, moon, and stars, we 
are to “‘ make believe very much” that the two statements will 
one day be reconciled, and the Bible proved to have implied, with- 
out disclosing, truth, which was uniformly misunderstood until we 
learned it from other sources. But this, if it provel aaything, 
would prove not that scientific truth is part of revelation, but that 
there was no etror about it in the mind of the revealer,—and this 
is, we fear, the secret terror which these foolish efforts are m2ant 
to lay to rest. They are more than half-attempts not to vindicate 
the revelation, but the Inspirer of Revelation, from the imputations 
of their own fancies. Sir David Brewster's-name is the only one 
of much scientific note,—and that not the highest note,—signed to 
the declaration. 


The New Zealand Loan Bill has at length passed the House of 
Commons, after drawing forth a variety of almost malicious im- 
putations on the motives of our colonists in that island, both 
in the House and out of it. ‘The war, it is said, is a mere war to 
extort land and to make the fortune of the contractors. The lives 
of the settlers were never in any danger—(though numbers of 
them, by the way, were murdered),—and the war was a wanton 
act intended to inaugurate a policy of extermination. These are 
in effect the charges uttered by grave politicians such as Mr. A. 
Mills, Mr. W. Martin, in the House of Commons, and the 7imes 
newspaper. In reply Mr. Cardwell and Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
have really borne earnest as well as honest testimony to the abso- 
lute inevitability of the war, and the excellent conduct of the 
settlers. So far from the policy being one of extermination for the 
natives, we observe that in Taranaki (in the neighbourhood of the 
worst and cruelest Maori tribes, and where the murders have been 
most horrible and wanton) a native policeman called Creed has just 
been so strongly sustained by the magistrate in the discharge of his 
duty to an English settler, that the latter was imprisoned for two 
months with hard labour for an assault of no aggravated kind upon 
the former. ‘The reason given for the severity of the punishment 
was expressly the necessity at the present crisis of upholding an 
equal justice between the two races. 


On Saturday last Consols closed at 903 3 for money, and 903 
91 for account. Yesterday they left off at 904 } for transfer, and 
903 $ for time. 


The stock of bullion in the Bank of England has fallen to 
13,171,5612. 
Yesterday and on Saturday week the leading Foreign Securities 


left off at the following prices :— 
Friday, July 15. Friday, Ju'y 22. 
254 as 


Greek oe . oo ad oy 24} 
Do. Coupons .. - oe oe “ - oe _ 

Mexican oe oe oe +e oe 294 oe 20, 

Spanish Passive «+ oo ee oe ee 293 a 23} 
Do. Certificates oe eo . oe 10} on 10 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. - oo wo 72 oo 72 

- , 1362.. ee oe oe 69} os 693 

»  Consolidés.. os ee o oe 51g oe 504 


Subjoined are the closing prices of the leading British Railways 


yesterday and on Friday week :— 


Friday, July 15. Friday, July 22. 
125 2 


Caledonian .. ee ee ee ee oe. 125 
Great Eastern oe oe . ” 51 ee 48) 
Great Northern 140 oe 140 
Great Western.. .. a oe 72 oe 70} 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ee - o 119} ee 113} 
London and Brighton os 107 oo 106 
London and North-Westera oe ee ee 113 oe 116} 
London and South-Western ee o- o 954 oe 99} 
London, Chatham, aud Dover .. o- oo 46 ee 45 
Midland oo O oe es oe ee oe 128} ee 137} 
North-Eastern, Berwick . oe e ee 108} 107} 
Do. York . oe oe oo “8 96 
West Midland, Oxford. ee oo oe 45 on 4a 
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- x interests between themselves and the Free States which 

TOPICS OF THE DAY. of immigration. The President has given up his last rt 

sais raped hope of compromise, and accepts a platform which, as re 
THE CHANCES OF PEACE IN AMERICA. , | slavery, is in effect though not in theory abolitionist. = 
HE public mind is swinging round again. After believing | new Congress, which was to have been so democratic, and to 
for nearly two months that the South would ultimately | have controlled him in the direction of peace, turns out op 
be defeated, that the dauntless persistency of the North would | all questions connected with war or slavery an ultra-repub. 
wear out the fiery courage of its opponents, that numbers and | lican body. The coalition of Governors which tried last year 
will would prevail alike over skill and “ patriotism,” it has | to dictate terms to the President has disappeared, and if Ohio 
suddenly arrived at the conviction that the cause of the North | is violent now, Illinois last year openly resisted the troops 
is lost. Immediately after General Grant’s first battle even | sent to enforce the draft. The Times hasa story that Soman 
the Times wrote respectfully of the chances of the invasion, | Seymour has refused to send the militia to Washington, which 
but the check suffered in the direct advance on Richmond, | js, we imagine, based on some negotiation as to the State pay of 
the long pause before P etersburg, the excessive rise in gold, | the men ; but granting it all true in the sense its correspon. 
the dismissal or resignation of Mr. Chase, the rumours of an | dent desires to convey, what does it imply? That the chosen 
“invasion of Maryland,” and the natural recoil of over-| mun of the democracy, backed by the only city in the North 
excited anticipation, have once more depressed the balance; | which is Southern in sympathy, the Governor who last 
the Confederate loan has gone up to 76, the Conservative | year connived at an armed riot organized for Southern 
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papers once more speak of ‘‘ the victorious South,” and the advantage, is this 


year compelled to confine himself 


wildest rumours, if only they tell to the disadvantage of the/to a purely passive resistance, to use his official power for 


North, are received with instant credit. 


one conspicuous exception to the advantage of the Federals. 
The military change has been conspicuously in their favour. 
Last year they were contending in the West for the Missis- 
sippi, apprehended the loss of New Orleans, were doubtful 


of the fidelity of Missouri, and wavered in policy for fear 


lest they should affront irretrievably the “neutral” poli- 
ticians of the State of Kentucky. 
the Mississippi has quitted the banks of that river, and fought 
its way steadily and surely to the very heart of the Con- 
federacy, has traversed such a section of Georgia that mili- 
tary critics already discuss the possibility of General Sher- 
man intervening with decisive effect in the Virginian 
contest. This great result has, moreover, been accom- 
plished in the teeth of the strongest resistance, of battles 
so severe that Southerners estimate General Sherman’s 
losses at 30,000 men, of efforts so great that the South 
is obliged to explain defeat by the Northern device of 
calling every fresh retreat a new strategical movement. 
Missouri is either repentant or so completely controlled that 
the Government can rely upon the action of the State Legisla- 
ture, and Louisiana has established a Government which, 
however little it represents opinion, still prohibits the State 
from exerting any organized force on the Confederate side. 
Kentucky, which ruled the situation, has just been placed 
under martial law, and even Southerners have ceased to 
speak of the campaign in the Far West. In Virginia, 
where the case seems so much worse for the Fede- 
rals, it is in reality even better. Those seventy miles 
between Washington and Richmond which were pronoun- 
ced so impassable have been traversed, traversed in spite 
of a resistance rising into the heroic, traversed with such 
loss to the defendants that General Lee, boldest of all 
Southern generals, is reduced to a policy of comparative 
inaction, suffers General Grant to march past him without 
attacking his exposed line, and leaves his adversary south of 
Richmond rather than risk another general action. That this 
advantage has been obtained at an immense sacrifice of life is 
true, but the very first datum of the struggle is that the 
North can afford this loss, and that the South cannot. The 
supply of men in the North is almost inexhaustible, owing to 
immigration, that of men in the South a strictly limited 


quantity. Then the Southerners, we are told, are invading | 


Maryland, and going to capture Baltimore. So they were last 
year, only they did not leave a vast army in sight of their own 
capital, they had 120,000 men instead of 20,000, and they were 
commanded by General Lee instead of General Ewell. That 
was a true invasion, this is only a raid; that army might 
have captured Baltimore, this could not take Fort McHenry, 
which commands the city, or the gunboats which could lay the 
port in ashes; that required the sudden return of the whole 
army of the Potomac, this can be met and defeated by call- 
ing out the local and neighbouring militia. The struggle is hot 
enough, no doubt, for these Southerners are good soldiers, 
they are fighting from the inside, and they have most auda- 
cious and able leaders, but, taking the campaign as a whole, 
which is as yet the victor? 

Then take the political situation. In what is it worse 
than it was last year? Three more States have been reduced, 
if not into hearty obedience to Washington, at least into a 
sullen acquiescence, which is comparatively almost as favour- 
able. Two more have altered their constitutions, so as to 
abolish slavery for ever, and so establish a community of 


All this while the 
facts of the case either remain exactly where they were 
a year ago, or when they have altered have altered with 


This year the army of 


obstruction instead of for open treason. That is not a worse 
but a better symptom of the strength of the central power, 
and there is no proof whatever that Mr. Seymour is supported 
by his electors, or by a majority of them, or by any considerable 
mass of men except the immigrants who view the negroes 
with dislike, as possible rivals in the market for unskilled 
‘labour. But the rise in the value of gold? Is no doubt the 
very worst symptom in the whole aspect of Northern politics, 
for it signifies that the war is becoming crushingly expensive, 
| Prices rise with the fall in the currency, until if the process 
continues a soldier’s rations may cost next year as much as 
turtle soup and champagne cost last. But what is the premium 
| on gold throughout the great cities of the South? There is 
no fact better ascertained in modern politics than that when a 
people is once determined finance will not stop war. The Con- 
vention had 1,200,000 men in the field when assignats were at 
1,000 per cent., and Russia drove out Napoleon and raised a new 
army to traverse Germany when they were almost valueless. 
The only effect of the rise on the war is to compel the Govern- 
ment to take the taxes in kind, and in the end to substitute re- 
quisitions for taxation. For the few articles required from 
abroad, such, for instance, as saltpetre, the North can always 
pay, just as the South can pay, for it can use its store of corn 
as the South uses its store of cotton. The rise in wages may 
derange labour, or even suspend it, but then the effect of 
suspension may be, as in France, to hurl the labouring class 
into the ranks, where alone they are secure of food. The 
North if reduced to a state of barter, with its industry suspen- 
ded and its commerce paralyzed, its finances non-existent and 
its private fortunes disappearing, can still if it will, while sced 
produces harvest, fight on totheend. ‘The single question for 
politicians is now, as it was a year ago, the willingness of 
the Northern people to endure all rather than see the South 
depart. 

If they are unwilling the question ends, but where are the 
signs of the unwillingness? ‘The dissatisfaction in New York? 
We will admit New York to be officially Southern. The 
| growing panic among the merchants? We will admit that 
day by day more merchants weary of the war, that within the 
next six months they may become as a class fanatic in their 
| longings for peace. ‘lhe hopelessness of the cultivated class? 
| We believe that class has been and remains doubtful, like Mer. 
Hawthorne, whether the South can by any exertion whatever 
be permanently subdued. But for the hundredth time we 
repeat the one fact of American politics which our country- 
men will never perceive, that substantial power in the United 
| States rests with the country freeholders, that they are when 
combined and excited more absolutely masters of the policy of 
their country than the middle classes are of the policy of ours. 
The electors in England could not defy the non-electors 
in arms, the Northern frecholders have a complete supre- 
macy in physical force, could if so inclined reduce the 
great cities to ashes, and send all friends of compromise 
to serve against their will in the ranks. There is no power 
which can control this class, and it is the one of all others on 
which the currency difficulty falls with least visible weight. 
Whatever is wanting without, corn will not be done without. 
Whatever can be given by the rich will be given to these men 
first and last of all. If gold be at 1,000 premium bread will 
still support farmers, and the land ploughed by father and 
sons does not obey Mr. Fessenden; woollen will still warm 
them and sheep yield their fleeces without asking leave ol 
Wall Street; meat will still fatten them, and pigs can be fed 
on peaches, though gold be buried out of men’s sight. Asa 
matter of fact, these men look on specie only as a meaus of 
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accumulating their small savings, and the suspension of 
savings for one year or ten no more means ruin to them than 
it does to the non-slayeholding whites of the South. Till 
they give UP, nothing is given up, and what motive for 
giving up has as yet been suggested to them? Nothing 
that has occurred this year tends to smooth away the 
original difficulties of partition, to make it easier to fix a 
poundary or more honourable to surrender the valley of the 
Mississippi, pleasanter to abandon an enormous trade, or more 

ossible to surrender the one dream which makes these men’s 
lives bright,—the dream of the mighty continent united 
under one Empire, in which the exiles of earth may find a 
home, before which all governments must bend, and in which 
misery and oppression have no place, aud toil at last has 
ceased to involve the curse of poyerty. Englishmen do not 
believe in the realization of that dream, thinking men may 
doubt whether it is well that it should ever be realized, but 
it is the dream of these independent and griping, honest and 
obstinate Anglo-Saxons, and the French Jacobins went to the 
grave by thousands for a dream which seemed even to themselves 
very much further off. Their leaders may have more power 
of initiative than we ourselves believe, they themselves may 
at heart be more careful for cash than they have yet appeared, 
but they rule the situation, and if they are what we suppose 
them to be the revolution must run its course, and the North, 
with Grant defeated and gold at 1,000 premium, press on 
for another, and another, and yet another campaign. They 
may not conquer even then, for they are dealing with men 
as English as themselves; but if they do not fix the terms of 
the separation, if they do not so far win as to select their own 
boundaries and their own conditions of alliance, politics have 
no meaning, and all discussions on the comparative strength of 
nations are mere baseless dreams. 


THE DECLINE OF THE IMPERIAL FEELING IN 
ENGLAND. 

T is natural enough that contemporaneously with the out- 
ery for ‘no foreign politics” there should be raised a 
still more vehement cry for casting off our more burdensome 
colonies. Whatever complicates our national responsibilities 
is condemned by a party whose one wish it is to substitute 
the narrowest standard of interest for that of duty; whatever 
consumes taxes and obstructs commerce is resisted by a party 
which thinks that the true function of an ambassador is 
simply that of the nation’s ‘‘commercial traveller ;” but in 
addition to these objections, which apply to the assumption 
of all external national obligations, there is in the case of our 
colonies, especially of our self-governing colonies, a very 
strong though petty feeling of popular jealousy that represen- 
tatives over whose deliberations we have no control should 
benefit in any way by our resources, and presume to discuss 
measures which will be in great part carried out by our help. 
The almost apologetic tone in which we are recommended to 
desert Denmark, recall our African squadron and give up re- 
sistance to the Slave Trade, rises, even in Parliament, into 
something like invective such as had hitherto been reserved 
for the Free States of the American Union, when the ques- 
tion is brought up of defending our brothers and cousins 
in New Zealand against their brave and cunning Maori 
foes. There is never any lack of voices for cutting Canada 
adrift, and were Canada to call upon us for any active defence, 
we should have these voices raised ina very different key, and 
with a much larger volume of sound. But Canada would find 
more advocates amongst us than New Zealand, which being 
at once utterly at our mercy and yet empowered to discuss 
and influence the management of its own affairs, has been the 
object of attacks almost unparalleled in their recklessness of as- 
sertion and malignant acrimony since the recent defeat of our 
troops there, and theapplication to Parliament for pecuniary aid. 
The truth seems to be that the ultra-selfish policy which cries 
out “Perish Savoy,” or Denmark, or any other State in 
Europe, rather than we should pay another sixpence in the 
pound income-tax, is even more irritated by the real claims of 
kindred and direct responsibility which it is felt that our 
weaker colonies can urge upon us, and kicks against those 
claims with precisely the same irritation with which a rich 
man repudiates the expectations of poor relations, especially 
if those poor relations decline to ask or be influenced by 
his views in their conduct of their own affairs. Within the 
last week or two there has been not only no vestige of 
sympathy for the trials of our New Zealand fellow-country- 
men, who are acting under very difficult circumstances, 
Precisely as we should act under the same circumstances, 
but there has been evidently even more spring and gusto in 
the invective which has been levelled at them precisely 








because they are Englishmen taking a thoroughly English 
course. In China and Japan, where there is no question of 
self-government by settlers, where everything that is done 
at all is the act of officials, whether really or only nominally 
authorized from home, the imperial feeling is still dominant. 
This is partly because we are slaying the Taepings at the cost of 
the Imperial Government of China, not at our own cost, which is 
agreat item in the matter; partly because, so far as we dopay for 
what isdone there, no one assumes the power to override the will 
of Parliament, and to discuss with any affectation of responsi- 
bility how our money is to be spent. Thatisa great point : and 
therefore though there is not, and never has been, one- 
thousandth part of the excuse for our hostile operations 
in China or Japan which there is for hostile operations 
in New Zealand, the slaughter of Taepings is described 
as a merciful and noble work, while the resistance offered 
to the Maori rebellion is characterized as a cold-blooded 
policy of plunder and extermination. And when to the selfish 
disgust at the expenditure of English money is added the 
still more selfish jealousy that those who receive our bounty 
should presume to have a voice in its apportionment, the im- 
perial feeling gives way utterly, and all those ties of race, and 
language, and political sympathy, and similarity of practical 
instinct, which should bind us most closely to our colonies, 
are turned into direct causes of disgust and alienation. 

The imperial feeling which is sometimes thought so selfish and 
ambitious,—and which of course often may be and is so,— 
rarely declines on a large scale, except from the growth of a 
deeper selfishness than any which is connected with its 
rise and extension. The popular delight in widespread 
influence and far-reaching government, though it may 
often take very selfish forms and lead to an unjust policy 
of aggrandizement and conquest, seldom indeed springs 
from purely selfish impulses, and is never successful without 
something of generosity and magnanimity in the public spirit 
of the nation which feels it. Political right, it has been 
finely said, dérive de la capacité, and the imperial instinct in 
a nation, misguided and unjust as it often is, springs not from 
a greedy and grasping temper, but from a real consciousness 
of power for spreading over the world, adapting itself to a 
great variety of social and political cireumstances, and bring- 
ing the greatest result out of each. And conversely there 
are few surer signs of the decay of this power, of a contract- 
ing spirit in public life, of a failure of real national vis, than 
increasing incapacity to feel the ties which bind us to our 
countrymen in distant parts of the globe, a disposition to 
insure ourselves against all possible accidents by lightening 
the ship and throwing overboard a part of our proper cargo, 
and most of all, a growing passion of jealousy against our 
kindred for assuming an independence of our advice when 
they are aided by our funds. These are not the signs of 
that moderation which springs from greater knowledge and a 
finer sense of justice. They are rather the symptoms of a 
weakness that bursts into anger at the sight of a rival indepen- 
dent strength. 

We at least have never been slow to advocate the resigna- 
tion of power that seems incompatible with that justice for 
which we look from others. We were the first to raise our 
voice for the cession of the Ionian Islands, and we have 
not feared to express the unpopular opinion that we ought 
to make friends of Spain, and secure her hearty co-operation 
in our anti-slavery policy in Cuba, even at the sacrifice of 
Gibraltar. We have said, too, that no colony should be 
retained in subjection to our yoke which is able and desires 
to stand alone. But we have contended for these concessions 
on the broad ground of justice, which can never really be 
incompatible with a wide imperial policy. And now that a 
vulgar and selfish ery is being raised for the general contrac- 
tion of our empire, not because our colonies wish to be rid of 
us, but because we wish to be rid of our obligations to our 
colonies, we cannot help pointing out how fatally narrow, 
how ruinous to the political prospects of England, the spread 
of such a feeling would be. It is urged that while we gain 
no material advantage by the colonial bond, we pay dearly 
for it both in the general drain it makes on our naval 
and military resources at all times, and the very heavy 
obligation of waging for our settlers colonial wars which 
we have no power to prevent and regulate. And these 
counsels we have heard both in Parliament and out of it 
during the last week,—to withdraw from some of our settle- 
ments (in Africa, for example), and to abandon the colonists 
of New Zealand, as one honourable member said, ‘to the 
punishment they have deserved.’’ ‘‘ We only ask,” says the 
Times, ‘ that our colonies should give us no trouble and put 
us to no expense; that, as they have undertaken the manage- 
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of judgment. It seemed so incredible that a mere cou 
squire, known to be rash in counsel and incontinent of ton 

full of the narrowest junker prejudices and despised by his 
own countrymen, should be a_ successful statesman, that 
people ordinarily not very sanguine thought that Prussia had 
advanced a great step towards a successful revolution, The 
impression was deepened by all the acts of the new Premier 
which attracted foreign attention. The true statecraf of 
kings under ordinary circumstances is to conceal strong acts 
under legal forms; but Herr von Bismark lost no opportu. 
nity of deriding the laws which appeared to interfere with the 
free prerogative. He treated the Prussian Parliament with, 
contempt which would have driven a people fit for free. 
dom wild with disgust and indignation, broke throy 

all the forms which protect deliberative order, laughed 
at the authority of the Commons, sneered at the chiefs 
of the independent parties, and told the nation flatly 
that if the necessary moneys were not forthcoming to carry on 
the King’s Government the King’s Government would take 
them. He seemed indeed to deride the representatives with 
a persistence which suggested a deliberate policy intended to 
bring them into contempt, and his final announcement thet 
the House had no authority over the Ministers sitting withiy 
it was equivalent to a coup d'état. All Germany talked for 
some days of the possibility of a revolution, and the 
‘impetuous Premier ’”’ seemed to have no friend but his Royal 
master. He had snubbed the National Verein by talking of 
unity as a revolutionary dream, and affronted the House of 
Hapsburg beyond,—we were going to say, forgiveness, but 
kings forgive when forgiveness pays,—by suggesting that they 
had better remove to Pesth, as the true centre of the monarchy 
lay eastward. The combined annoyance of “ Germany,” 
Austria, and the Prussian people seemed irresistible,: and 
Europe expected from day to day a movement which, if it did 





ment of their own affairs, they will be so good as to conduct 
them in their own way, and trouble us neither for advice nor 
assistance.” That is the demand ;—in appearance reasonable 
enough,—in reality equivalent to a repudiation of all our 
manifold imperial responsibility for the colonial history of the 
past, and involving a weak throwing away of that ‘‘ empire 
on which the sun never sets,”’ whereof, inconsistently enough, 
the very same article makes a boast. It is simply absurd to 
say that we can cast adrift young colonies in this way at the 
critical moment of their life, and yet remain a great people. 
For what does such an act mean? It means, first, that we are 
not ready to admit any responsibility for the acts of the gover- 
nors whom we have ourselves sent out under the minutest in- 
structions from home, often removed at important crises against 
the will of the colonists, and often also sustained in an unpopu- 
lar course against that will. It means, next, that as we are not 
willing to take the responsibility of the course thus modified 
and guided from home, so also we are not willing to take the 
credit of governing the young colony at all,—for we cannot 
of course assume to Great Britain her share in the credit and 
glory of her colonial empire, and repudiate her share in its 
misfortunes and mistakes. It means therefore that, simply 
out of parsimony or petulant jealousy, or both, we wish to rid 
ourselves of all those duties of a great nation which respect 
the planting out in the world of our own surplus population ; 
that we ignore the obligation to look after, aid, and protect 
them, and care nothing for the future influence that this 
should gain us, both abroad and at home,—for the elasticity it 
secures for our industrial system in England,—for the alliances 
it prepares for our Government in distant quarters of the globe 
herealter,—for the beneficent function in short, so peculiarly 
belonging to a Government, so incapable of efficient exercise 
by any but a strong Government, of fostering the infancy of 
peoples that are offshoots from that under its own rule. 
No doubt if we are to care for these things, we must | not shake the Hohenzollerns, would at least rid Prussia of her 
occasionally be thereby involved in perplexities and sacri- | ‘‘ Brummagem Stratford.” 
fices. It is no trifling glory to reckon so many thriving} Europe underrated the man. Much in the recent imbroglio 
young nations amongst our offspring; it is no trifling care | is still obscure,—more especially the part played by Russia,— 
which we thereby take upon ourselves. But what colony | but this at least is clear :—Herr von Bismark had taken the 
could trust us in future, how could we trust ourselves| measure of his own people, and of most of the Courts around 
in future, if we are to abandon in disgust the young|him, possessed under all his incontinence of speech great 
nations we have thus taught to lean upon us, at the moment | powers of perception, a firm will, and that scarcest of all 
of their deepest peril? It is idle to say that they have got | qualifications, political audacity. His cool contempt for Par- 
free institutions and will not follow our advice. We volun-|liament really diminished its authority, for it emancipated 
tarily gave them these free institutions because we wished to| both the bureaucracy and the army from any risk of being 
diminish our own responsibility, and thought it essential to | deserted by their chiefs through dread of Parliamentary cen- 
their growth and strength to give them, and we cannot blame/sure. Englishmen, even with the example of Lord Palmers- 
them for using the limited freedom we encouraged them to] ton before them, scarcely comprehend the political power of 
exercise. The responsibility for entrusting a measure of|insolence, forget that Germans expect to be ruled by their 
popular power to the colonies is as much our’s as any other, | sovereigns, and feel no more humiliated by their rebukes than 
and though it undoubtedly diminishes the claim upon our help, | sons do by the sarcasms which modern fathers substitute for 
it. cannot cancel it so long as any substantial power has been|reproof. Parliament made ridiculous, it became necessary 
retained by the Home Government to control and modify their | first to form alliances useful for internal defence, then to divert 
political and military measures. the Prussians from dwelling on internal affairs, then to 
In the case of New Zealand, to abandon the colony now as | pacify Austria whilestill claiming the “‘ hegemony,” and finally 
we are recommended to do, would be the most iniquitous of|to break the Power of the National Verein. Herr von 
crimes. The governor under whom the war has broken out| Bismark accomplished in one year all those diverse ends. 
is a pacific governor, most unpopular in the colony, forced | The Polish revolt gave him his first opportunity, and it was 
upon it by our will, who suspended the war for two years|eagerly seized. The bayonets were with the Czar, and the 
when it would naturally have been pushed on to a speedier | Premier by arresting all refugees who trusted in the honour 
conclusion, and who emphatically declares the cause of the|of Prussia, by marching an army on to the Polish frontier, by 
colonists to be just. Could there bea worse national treachery |a pledge to send armed assistance should the revolution 
than to wash our hands of such a war and leave the colony to| prevail, by threatening Earl Russell that if the Treaty of 
its fate, simply because our crack regiments dislike so distant | Vienna were declared at an end, he would support the Czar 
a station, and write home very ignorant and wholly erroneous} by force, earned the enduring gratitude of St. Petersburg. 
accounts of the origin of the war? The more we consider the | Here was support sure to be granted against the revolution, 
language that has been used within the last few weeks on this|and then came the death of Frederick VII., and Herr 
subject the more we feel that it springs from selfish im-| von Bismark by assuming the direction of the inevitable 
potence, not from any feeling of either justice or prudence,—| war paralyzed the Verein, and compelled Austria, however 
and that if it were to spread amongst us, the imperial power | unwillingly, to follow in his path. With the Prussian armies 
of England must decay, not from any access of temperance | in motion the Liberal party was paralyzed, for the national 
and equity, but from the failure of courage and trust ;—in | object was being secured, and the little States dared not resist 
short, from the drying up of that eager sympathy with the | without full national sympathy, while Austria was compelled 
enterprises of our own people and that confidence in their | either to imitate Prussia or to see her rival outstrip her in the 
English uprightness, which are the springs of all healthy | race forGerman favour. The Prussians fired up as all nations 
national genius for empire, and with the loss of which great| fire up at the prospect of aggrandizement, the wrongs of 
races shrink back into nations, and nations into petty States.|the Parliament were condoned, the Press was placed 
in irons without opposition, and it is doubtful still 
HERR VON BISMARK. whether the loans which the Government must have 
ECENT events in Germany have made at least one thing | raised during the war will not be sanctioned perforce almost 
clear, that the world was mistaken in its first estimate | without discussion. Finally, Herr von Bismark gratified to 
of the powers of Herr von Bismark. When that person was | the quick the national pride of Germany by meeting threats of 
first converted from a diplomatist into a premier, the majority foreign interference by an attitude of cool defiance. France 
of politicians on the Continent and almost all Englishmen | appeared, to the public eye at least, uncertain, and England 
thought the appointment one indicative of his master’s want! Was avowedly hostile to the invasion of Denmark, but Herr 
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Bismark moved his troops on without attending to either. | 
It is probable that he knew privately how little he had to | 
fear, how difficult it was for Napoleon to break at once with 
the little Powers of Germany and the cry of the nationalities, 
how strong allies Germany had in England in Mr. Gladstone 
and the Court. But externally his attitude was one of resist- 
ance to external influence in a domestic question, an appeal to 
that imperial feeling which lies so close to the heart of every 
t nationality. Since Rosbach the Germans had never felt 
so keenly how great they really were. Austria and Prussia 
united, Denmark invaded, Napoleon silenced, Palmerston 
defied, Sweden bidden to retreat,—Germans felt proud of 
themselves and of each other, and nations pardon all 
to those who make them great abroad. ifad James II. but 
maintained the foreign policy of Cromwell, the mob at least 
would never have shouted about the dispensing power. Nor 
ean we deem the Germans altogether in the wrong. Success | 
is not the test of statesmanship for Government requires moral | 
qualities, —but it is of ability; and Prussians who see such 
results attained are right in believing that he who attains | 
them is at least an able man. Nor, judging from their point 
of view, can we pronounce the Premier wholly without a 
claim to the gratitude of those who can bear to postpone the 
national freedom to the national status. Prussia had fallen 
yery low, the belief in the artificial character of its strength 
was very general, and the doubts as to its army infected the 
people themselves. In twelve months Herr von Bismark has 
vindicated her claim to be one of the first Powers of Europe, 
has changed the depression of the army into an overweening con- 
fidence, has assumed in reality the leadership inGermany which 
his predecessors haveso longclaimed. He may also have prepared 











great misfortunes for his country, but the justice of Heaven is 
slow, the seizure of Silesia remains unpunished, aud meanwhile 
no Kaiser will venture again to summon the German Princes 
to his stirrup without at the least a cordial previous agreement 
with Berlin. These are great results for Prussia, enough at 
least to convince her that if she did not misjudge she at 
least underrated the squire so suddenly raised to the helm. 
The truth would seem to be that Herr von Bismark belongs 
to that order of which the Napier family are the best English 
examples, men of the true Gascon stamp, whose boasting 
covers courage and not the absence of it, who talk loudly 
but whose performance falls only short of their talk, who can 
be insolent when excited, but whose insolence is based not 
upon pride but on a conscious sense of power. 

People tell us very gravely and solemnly that the influence 
of persons is dying, and Tennyson, with Louis Napoleon on 
the throne, sings how “ the individual withers, and the world 
grows more and more;” yet look what this single man 
has done. He has visibly retarded the revolution, has 
driven back the current which was setting in all over Europe 
towards freedom. It is not yet two years since every country 
in Europe except Russia became nominally constitutional, 
since the resuscitation of Poland was a visible possibility, 
since the Pope was asking an asylum in Malta, and Greece 
was about to strike the note of general Turkish revolt. 
Setting aside phrases, how stands it now? Poland is crushed 
tothe ground, the Pope is as strong as ever, the only free 
State of the North has disappeared, the Greek revolution has 
ended in a fiasco, the constitution lias ceased in Prussia and 
become powerless in Austria, and three men, heads of three 
of those ancient Royal houses which for generations have so 
burdened Europe, are independent masters of a million and a 
half of trained soldiers, of a conscription which can replace 
them, of the public wealth, taxes, duties, and monopolies 
through two-thirds of territorial Europe, and more than one- 
half its population. And all this has occurred simply because 
the Prussian Court has called to its aid a man who, devoted 
to reactionary ideas, has the brains to discover means which 
may be effectively used on their behalf, and the evil audacit y to 
use them without dread of results. All this success is tem- 
porary, for principles never die, and nations survive states- 
men; but ‘‘a time” in history involves sometimes a genera- 
tion, and for “a time’? Europe has no more formidable enemy 
than Herr yon Bismark. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

“ A FTER all,” said Louis Napoleon, Emperor of the 

: French, to Lord Elgin, guest and Viceroy Elect, ‘I 
think I have done something since I saw you in London. 
Russia defeated, Italy revived, Paris rebuilt, the Revolution 
bridled, something has been accomplished.” ‘Your Majesty,” 
—said the polite Scotchman,—we tell the story as it was told 
to us, the scene was dinner at St. Cloud,—‘ forgets the 











greatest of your achievements.” ‘‘ Eh! what is that,—the 


greatest ?” ‘Your Majesty has made of the English a mili- 
tary nation.’”’ There is no cautious Scot, with a pedigree 
derived from the Bruce, and the possibility of a sneer always 
visible under his geniality, to tell Herr von Bismark a truth 
so polite and so unpleasant, but he, if he heard the story, 
might take its lesson to heart. He also has done great 
things; Russia conciliated and Denmark dismembered, the 
Coburgs baffled and Austria bound to his chariot wheels, he 
also might boast with some show of reason in his pride, but 
that his very successes are accomplishing the result which of 
all others he most fears, forcing on the rapprochement between 
England and France of which the reactionary Powers stand 
in avowed and permanent dread. What is the use of the 
subjection of Austria, what the value even of a renewed 
Holy Alliance, if France and England, the great ‘military and 
the great naval Power of the world, with their irresistible 
strength and their irrepressible ideas, their revolutionary be- 
lief in principles and their shameful concessions to the subver- 
sive theory that God made the world for people other than the 
descendants of Henry the Fowler, are to come together again ? 
Herr von Bismark groans in spirit, contemplates, it is said, 
publishing all the private correspondence about the Napoleonic 
Congress, and so reviving a jealousy which never altogether 
sleeps, a personal pride which, after all its successes, remains 
still jealously sensitive. ‘The danger is a real one to Herr 
von Bismark, for the wisest Sovereign in Europe is talking at 
Vichy to the most powerful, and the cardinal dogma of 
Leopold of Belgium is that union between England and 
France is the sine qud non of progress throughout the world. 
The nations fortunately have never been apart,—an English 
theatre rings every night with applause, as ‘Toole suggests 
that “if the English and French clocks are to remain first- 
rate timepieces they must strike together,”—and the two 
Governments are recovering a momentary fit of chagrin. 
Earl Russell took an opportunity during the late faction fight 
of paying high compliments to the Emperor, and now the 
demi-official press of Paris has orders to praise to the skies 
the “‘ civilizing power” of the Anglo-French alliance. Napo- 


leon probably cares little about Earl Russcll’s praises, and 


Englishmen certainly care nothing for leaders written to 
order, but great men must apologize, like little persons, 
and. these forms do quite as well as more claborate 
courtesies. The article in the Opinion Nationale of Satur- 
day does better, for it assigns a distinct reason for the new 
attitude of France other than her desire to extend her 
frontier eastward, and one which suspicious Englishmen who 
believe that the benefit of the French alliance is all on the 
English side, will do well to ponder. France, says the mouth- 
piece of Prince Napoleon, is isolated in Europe, and therefore 
powerless. By her institutions, her manners, her principles, 
and he might add her dynasty, she “is an incarnate Revolu- 
tion,’’ she never can inspire with confidence the Powers whose 
very existence is menaced by the “radiance” (rather the 
power of shooting rays, the specialty of France), of her in- 
ternal life. Russia dreads her for Poland, Austria for Venice, 
Prussia for the Rhineland, and these fears are in their very 
nature incurable. It is all true, and though the writer does 
not draw the deduction that France can find an ally only in 
England, but turns off the argument to puerile talk about 
alliance with the secondary Powers, his real object and aim, 
like that of all the papers of France which recognize 
the situation, is England. Her alliance only can save France 
from her permanent dread, a league of the old despo- 
tisms with their vast military force to repress perhaps 
to restrain, the only great Power which not only 
shelters Liberal ideas,—for England and America also do 
that,—but will also at favourable conjunctures propagate 
them by the sword. Facing Italy is one thing, facing Italy 
with the Zouaves to ride over first is quite another, and though 
the documents recently published in the Morning Post may be 
all inventions—they are very odd inventions some of them— 
the Holy Alliance may be at any moment a fact, and the Hol 
Alliance means resistance active or passive at all points an 
in every way to France and her ideas. 

On the whole, and with reservations, it is the desire and 
the interest of Great Britain that those ideas should advance. 
It is the desire, because though this country likes neither 
Ceesarism nor French annexations, neither the banishment of 
politicians to Cayenne nor absorptions like those of Nice and 
Savoy, it does most heartily approve the external scheme upon 
which those acts are blotches. Nothing in politics for the last 
forty years ever gave such genuine or such lasting pleasure to 
Englishmen as the result of the campaign of 1859—the rein- 
vigoration of Italy, nothing would gratify her more keenly than 
the completion of that great work by the evacuation of Rome. 
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However deeply penetrated with Mr. Cobden’s ideas,—and the | among seventy millionsof men. The consequences of another 
wound is after all only skin deep, and will disappear with the | year of disunion may be irremediable, and freemen through. 


next strong Government,—she prefers, if there must be move- 
menton the Continent, thatit should be movement inthe French 
rather than the Russian or the German direction ; better Italy 
democratic than Austrian, Germany temporarily under a 
Cesar than Germany permanently under two despots and 
thirty despotlings. The French system, bad as it may be, 
at least leaves to nations like Poland a future, at least gives 
to countries like Italy the possibility of material civilization. 
The Holy Alliance simply kills Poland, places Venetia under 
a Government which reduces the life of the province to mere 
existence, and would give up Romagna to a priest who will 
not sanctionsgas as a ‘‘ modern” invention, and prohibits the 
study of anatomy as leading to “impropriety.” While there 
is life there must be movement, and better movement 
towards the ideal of Bonapartism than towards the ideal 
of the Hohenzollerns, towards a civilization overcentralized 
than towards a civilization in a military shroud; the 
choice may lie only between a prison and a grave, but in 
the latter even the power of revolt has ended. It is the interest 
of England because she, like France, suffers at this moment 
from isolation. Her only possible alliance while America is 
unreasonable and Germany under a monomania is with France, 
and while the two Powers which with many differences still 
wish well to humanity keep apart, the Powers which wish ill, 
which, for example, do not scruple to depopulate when depopu- 
lation is easier than conciliation, work their will with impu- 
nity. So long as the two are separated the remonstrance of 
each is powerless, and as England, despite Mr. Cobden, cannot 
see free nations perish in silently selfish contentment, England 
must always be in the position of the judge who decrees jus- 
tice in orders at which ruffians only laugh. Sooner or later, 
and sooner rather than later, this will end in efforts made 
regardless of. consequences—suppose Herr von Bismark took a 
Danish envoy out of an English ship !—and the peace which 
the two Powers united can always secure would be broken by 
a furious, expensive, and probably universal war, waged 
solely because while the East was united by the strong bond 
of a common crime, the West could not agree that crime 
should have limits if not retribution. Within the last two years 
mere concert, without artillery, would, we firmly believe, have 
secured to Poland an independent life, have released Venetia, 
and have prevented absolutely the invasion of any Danish 
territory inhabited by Danes. Those objects are all good, are 
all earnestly desired by the people of this country, and have 
all been lost, without any diminution of the national burdens, 
any inerease of the national dignity, any addition to the 
national alliances, or any satisfaction whatever to the national 
conscience. And they have been lost because it has suited 
Napoleon to indulge his temper in protesting against an over 
plain-spoken rebuff, and because it suits Lord Palmerston to 
believe that English interests require us to defend aggressive 
Germany from the possible occupation by aggressive France of 
a snippet of territory on the Rhine. The public is robbed in 
open day because each policeman thinks that if he interferes 
his rival may come out of the struggle with a cleaner uniform. 
It is time all this should end, time that France should be able 
to raise a nationality without fear of England assailing her in 
flank, time that England should be able to keep her promises 
without dread of finding herself alone against all the soldiery 
of the Continent. It is easy to say that renewed alliance 
is impossible, that France asks too much and England 
is too unwilling to spend, but it is easier still to find 
the reply in the fact that the alliance has been already 
a reality. From 1852 to 1862, for ten long years of 
progress, the two Powers, under the Governments which 
still rule them, stood together, and while Germany owes her 
new vigour to their first action, Italy owes her life to their 
second. England was just as jealous in 1859 as she is at this 
moment, and had her Government yielded to aristocratic 
opinion the Austrian would still be in Lombardy, the Bourbon 
in Naples, and France without the ally who commits her 
despite herself to the cause of the people against the ancient 
houses. Under the shadow of that alliance despotism for ten 
years slowly withered away, and while the Czar, with his 
prestige broken in the Crimea, acknowledged the need of re- 
novation by emancipating the serfs, the Kaiser granted and 
worked a constitution which might have made his people 
masters at least of their own purses, and Prussia nearly 
carried reforms which would have changed Prussians from 
soldiers into freemen The very first cloud on that friendship 
revived the dying old upas tree, and a discord of only eight 
months has sufficed to extinguish one nationality, to dismem- 


| out the world have reason to pray that the counsels of the 
| Nestor of Europe may find acceptance at Balmoral anj 
| Broadlands, as well as in the little house at Vichy. 


A BOSTON PHILANTHROPIST. 


REAT complaints were rife in the House of Common; 
and elsewhere all last winter about the systematic enlig.. 
ment of Irishmen by agents of the United States. At the 
same time, while very few people doubted that the railway 
work for which the men were nominally engaged was but 4 
blind to defeat the law of this country, calm observers coulg 
not help seeing that the friends of the South assumed the 
agency of the American emissaries without a particle of eyj. 
dence, and in the teeth of the disclaimer of Mr. Adams and his 
Government. This was natural enough, for the assumption 
was useful in argument, but we fear that the publication } 
the Foreign Office of the correspondence on this subject between 
Lord Lyons and the British Consuls at Boston and Portland 
will be somewhat of a disappointment. It is now clear that the 
United States Government had nothing at all to do with the 
enterprise, which is altogether due to the cosmopolitan philan. 
thropy of a Boston merchant. The name of this good man ig 
Jerome G. Kidder. Struck by “‘the depths of poverty” in 
which the Irish labourer lives, and also ‘‘by the great need 
we have of labour here,” ¢. ¢., in New England, he entered 
into relations which are not very well defined with a Mr, 
Finney. We are not surprised to find this gentleman des. 
cribed as ‘a person of bad reputation.” It is the same in 
this country, where the worldling so despises the disinterested 
labours of generous men that the late Mr. Douglas Jerrold, 
who had unhappily incurred a reputation for philanthropy, 
angrily exclaimed that a man was tempted to commit one 
murder just to get rid of the character once for all. But 
whatever may have been the arrangement between these two 
benefactors of their species, the result was that Finney pro- 
ceeded to Ireland and engaged 102 young men to work on 
railroads and waterworks at 2/. per month, with board and 
lodging, a free passage, and a suit of clothes. Mr. Finney 
indeed denies the free passage and the clothes, and puts the 
wages at ten dollars, but the extent of the philanthropy of the 
adventurers may be fairly estimated by their expenditure, 
which is estimated at 1,100/. This fortunate band of 102 set 
sail from Liverpool on February 27 in the steamer Nova 
Scotian, and arrived at Portland on Wednesday morning, 
March 9. 

Distrust, however, had already been sown in the breasts of 
the emigrants. ‘The firemen and stewards of the steamer had 
dropped hints. Mr. Finney himself, well knowing the mar- 
tial fire which has always animated Irishmen, jocularly re- 
marked to some of the men who inquired about the work 
they were to do that ‘‘ they might find themselves shoulder- 
ing a musket on their arrival.” And when on the voyage 
out he discovered that one of the emigrants was blind of one 
eye, he swore, and declared that he had been ‘rightly sucked 
in.” It is true that one-eyed men are not taken for military 
service, and are perfectly fit for work on railways, but this is 
a slanderous inference. Even philanthropists feel hurt at con- 
cealment and deception ; and doubtless the recording angel 
blotted that oath, as he did Uncle Toby’s. Thus when the emi- 
grants landed they were disposed to listen to bad men, and 
American recruiting officers care little for railways or philan- 
thropy. Hardly had the ship reached harbour when a man, who 
said he was a Canadian, but of whom nobody knows anything 
except that he is not a recruiting officer, bought a demijohn of 
whisky and carried it to the wharf. Soon the emigrants found 
out the rum-shops, and there were two or three well-dressed 
men—nobody knows their names—liberal with their money. 
They did not drink, but the emigrants did. When Irishmen 
and whisky get together there is but one result. There was 
a tremendous row. Some got into the station-house, where 
for the present we must leave them, and when the train left 
for Boston the 102 had diminished to 86. They arrived at 
Boston at half-past nine that evening, and were conveyed to 
an old store belonging to Mr. Kidder, where there was neither 
food nor bedding; but this was of the less consequence, as 
the next morning they had whisky for breakfast. The night 
before Mr. Kidder appeared at the store. Unfortunately 
there was no work ready for them, so that he could not per- 
form his contract to the letter, but, as he remarked, “ that 
need make no difference, they need not be idle a single day, 
they could enlist at once ;’”” and as it could make no differ- 
ence to them, perhaps he might add that the 28th was a 
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Irish regiment. The play was now played out. 
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Unfortunately the people of Boston are not philanthropists. 
They took up the cause of the emigrants. They made a sub- 
gription. They appointed a committee. They elicited the 
fact that Jerome G. Kidder had no work for these men, that 
he had never tried to get any for them, though he had applied 
toa recruiting agent ; that an arrangement he made with the 
contractor of the waterworks was an afterthought, not made 
till the men were in Boston, and he found himself exposed to 
the indignation of his fellow townsmen; and that in his pre- 

tions for their reception he had not treated them “ as 
even the common usages of civilization demand that human 
beings should be treated.” To all which Mr. Jerome G. 
Kidder replies that his sole object was “ to do a great deal of 
at a small outlay;” that the Boston people would have 
done better, instead of subscribing money to aid these men, to 
second his efforts for their highest good by starving them into 
work—or, say military service; that he regrets to find that 
they are not subscribing to reimburse him for his outlay, of 
which the men, by running away without enlisting, have 
defrauded him ; and finally, that ‘‘ the conduct of the men 
on this occasion will no doubt preclude the probability of any 
further attempts of the kiad being made.” Such is the meed 
which, even in America, awaits philanthropy. 

So far the American Government is absolutely free from 
any shadow of blame, in what follows it cannot be entircly 
acquitted. We have stated that the moment the Nova 
Scotian touched the wharf at Portland the poor Irishmen 
were plied by “‘ well-dressed persons” with whisky. That 
they should get drunk and into gaols is a matter of course, and 
what is undoubted is that the police gave the recruiting 
agents free access to them, and that six got out only to enter 
thearmy. ‘The men say that they were kept without food, 
were told that the punishment for drunkenness was thirty 
days’ imprisonment, that they could only escape by enlisting, 
and that they did enlist simply to get out of prison. Of course 
the policemen and crimps tell a totally different story. Neither 
side is, we think, entirely to be believed. The men certainly were 
sober and did not object when they came before the Enlistment 
Board. One Michael Byrne was at first rejected “‘for some diffi- 
culty with his foot,” and was only passed because he had been 
in the British service, and declared that he could march with 
perfect ease. Yet he is now one of the most truculent de- 
nouncers of the way he was enlisted, and loudly demands of 
Lord Lyons that the English Government should “ seek for 
satisfaction for his blood, and strike the iron while it is hot, 
and also well he knows that France would join in it.” But 
then he has been wounded, and writes from hospital. On the 
other hand, Tulley, though silent before the Board, wrote to 
Lord Lyons two days after he was enlisted, and refused at 
least the Government bounty. On the whole, it seems clear 
that not only were these men decoyed to America by a scan- 
dalous deception, but that they were left penniless on landing, 
and then plied with whisky, and alternately coaxed and 
threatened till they enlisted; and that further the police, if 
they did not second, at least winked at the rascality of the 
recruiting agents. Now the American Government is certainly 
responsible for the conduct of the police. 

Nor can it—from a moral point of view—be allowed alto- 
gether to throw off its responsibility for the conduct of the 
recruiting agents. They tempted these ‘‘ philanthropists” 
by offering bounties, which—including state bounties and 
local premiums—amount to 700 and even 820 dollars. And 
they allow these bounties, or at all events did allow them, to 
be paid to the recruiting agents. The result is of course 
“fraud, violence, and all kinds of villany.” The brokers 
are said to have plundered the public of 400,000 dollars. A 
regular system of kidnapping has obtained, and of course 
foreigners and sailors, who have no friends to miss them, are 
the safest game. But, on the other hand, the misery of 
these atrocities has fallen mainly on the Americans them- 





bounties, and then apply to the Embassy to get thcir discharge. 
But like all other Governments in similar circumstances, Mr. 
Seward does not like giving up men when he has got them 
and paid for them. In point of form his answers are every- 
thing that is soothing. He transmits the remonstrances cf 
Lord Lyons to the War Department. There is much leisurely 
correspondence. It becomes a controversy. At last a board 
is appointed to investigate, as in this case. It examines the 
police and crimps—the parties accused—but omits to send for 
the complainants, so that they may be confronted with and 
cross-examine them. The board of course believes the police, 
then there is more correspondence, and at last on the 8th of 
June—three months after the enlistment—a new and thorough 
investigation into the complaint of the seven Irishmen is 
ordered. But by that time two are killed, two are wounded 
and in hospital, and one invalided. We can only hope that 
when the investigation was finished, if it ever has been 
finished, the remaining two were in a condition to profit 
by it. 

In all this, however, while there is much to blame, there is 
very little reason for anger, or even surprise. The South has. 
certainly treated British subjects who objected to enlist very 
much worse, and it is at least doubtful whether a resident 
alien who remains in a country after war has broken out is 
not liable to be called on to take his share in its defence. For 
the schemes of Messrs. Kidder and Finney the Government at 
Washington is not responsible, nor has it either directly or 
indirectly sanctioned recruiting in British dominions. It has 
kept clear of the error into which Sir John Crampton fell. All 
that can be said is that it takes a good deal to convince the 
Secretary of State that a British subject has been improperly 
enlisted. Perhaps the most amusing part of the whole story 
is, that even now the philanthropists are still at work. They 
even apply to our Consul at Boston for a certificate that aliens 
are not liable to serve in the United States armies, ‘‘as the 
apprehension of military service is believed to stand in the 
way of obtaining a very fair supply of labourers from the 
Welsh quarries,” and are very particular in their inquiries as 
to the provisions of the Canadian law against recruiting. 





LORD WESTBURY’S “ SAPONACEOUS” SIDE, 

N their different ways,—and no doubt they are different wayz,— 
Lord Westbury and the Bishop of Oxford are both of them 
remarkable for something that may be called unctuousness. By 
unctuousness we mean the capacity some men have for exuding 
at pleasure a certain tone and temper of feeling at all pores, 
“Jubricating,” as the Lord Chancellor called it, their whole dis- 
course with it, secreting it from minute glands all over the surface 
of their conversation, and so steeping their discourse in it that 
the form and manner of every sentence seem to convey almost 
more of its real drift and meaning than even the precise propositions 
conveyed in it. When this faculty is possessed by a clergyman, of 
course the ‘* unctuousness” is clerical, and his discourse is saturated, 
like a full sponge, with all that class of sentiments and illustrations 
which are in keeping with his holy vocation. But there is a 
difference even then between what we should call unctuousness 
and that fullness of purpose which overflows with natural eager- 
ness and conviction. ‘lhere is a world of difference between the 
characteristic which we call unctuousness and that exuberance of 
intellectual energy and earnestness which made the late Dr. 
Arnold say, for insta:.ce, on certain occasions, “If [ did not write 
a pamphiet I should burst.” The last may perhaps in the 
Old Scripture sense of the word be called ‘“ unction,” but it is 
almost the opposite of unctuousness, ‘I’rue unctuousness is never the 
simple and direct expression of the higher part of the character, 
but is a sort of subsidiary agency, like the product of the oil 
glands with which certain water-fowls are said to prune their 
feathers and render them almost waterproof. Exuberance of moral 








selves, and it was the domestic outcry which compelled the | feeling like Dr. Arnold's, or philosophical and critical feeling like 
Government to send General Dix to adopt those “‘ stringent | Coleridge's, or of simple piety like Oberlin’s, or of religious fervour 
measures” by which, as he reports, ‘‘this whole system is | ji, Luther's, stands in no sort of relation to what we mean by 


nearly broken up.” Horrible as is the scene which his report 
discloses, large bounties have in all countries produced the same 


results. When the father of Frederick the Great paid well for | 


tall grenadiers, the crimps supplied them, and Europe com- 
plained in vain. Even here it was the same in the last war. 
Captain Marryatt was an advocate for impressment, but the 
reader of ‘Jacob Faithful’? knows how far he believed the 
gangs to resnect the law. 

Indeed Lord Lyons admits that it is no easy matter to 
determine when the complaints addressed to him are well 
founded. Some of the applicants are not entitled to British 


protection, and some have enlisted voluntarily to get the, 


| . . . . . . . 
| unctuousness, which is a characteristic whose essence it is to rise, 


or at least impress us as rising, in the intellectual surface of the 
character, rather than in its dvepest springs. It distinguishes 


| especially the saccharine clerical orators like Mr. Bellew, and when 


dissolved in a very considerable measure of intellectual and practi- 
cal ability gives, perhaps erroneously, to most men’s apprehen- 
sion, a very defined flavour to the eloquence of S. Oxon. Ilow, 
then, can we in any sense attribute unctuousness to the right 
reverend prelate’s bitter ant :gonist and foe in the House of Lords, 
who, if he distinguished himself by the secretion of any sort of oil 
in the recent debate on the condemnation of “ Essays and Re- 
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views,” must be said to have exuded oil of vitriol? No doubt a 
certain contemptuousness, a certain cynical insolentia, has always 
been of the very essence of Lord Westbury’s nature, so that 
the exuberant overflow of it in his thoughts and speech can, 
in one sense, scarcely be said to be of that secondary and merely 
auxiliary character which we have ascribed to all true unctuous- 
ness. It may be said, however, not only of his recent out- 
break against the clerical bench, but of his raillery in general, 
in the words of the Psalm, “The words of his mouth were 
softer than butter, having war in his heart; his words were 
smoother than oil, yet be they very swords,” and it is this 
power of summoning a milky manner to his aid in order to second 
the effect of his thrusts, this redundancy of soft phrase in which 
he sheathes the sting of his remarks,—this “ saponaceous ” slipperi- 
ness of sentiment through which he lets his real drift glide like an 
electric eel,—that justly entitles him to the epithet ‘“ unctuous.” 
No doubt the Lord Chancellor has in him all the qualifications for 
an unctuous preacher, if he needed to use them in that direction. 
We remember his address to the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion at Wolverhampton which showed very high capacity of that 
kind and many of his official congratulatory speeches to Lord Mayors 
and others have disguised almost completely the scornful and 
cynical superiority which just gleams for a moment and is gone. 
It is but fair, then, to conclude that if he now uses his great com- 
mand of gentle phrase only to silver a dangerous weapon, he has 
all the capacity to use it for its own sake, if once he could feel that it 
would be of more use for its own sake than by way of contrast. 
IIe has been too successful to find any suppression of his own over- 
bearing intellectual personality needful or desirable,—but not the 
less he shines pre-eminent in the capacity to tincture his speech 
with a rich fatty substance not properly either intellectual or moral, 
but expressing a sort of voluptuous desire to indulge unduly, and 
even riot, in the mood of the moment. Instead of going straight to 
his object he contrives for himself, as all unctuous speakers do, op- 
portunities of wallowing in the sentiment he is expressing ; he whips 
up his thoughts upon it into a rich, creamy, ‘‘ saponaceous ” lather, 
and this none the less that his thoughts are now not at all the kind 
of Bishop-of-Oxford-thoughts he expressed to the Young Men's 
Christian Association at Wolverhampton, but rather of a directly 
opposite and even scoffing tendency. 

Nothing could be more remarkable than the excessive indulgence 
of Lord Westbury in this sort of voluptuous enjoyment in his 
speech yesterday week in the House of Lords, which, by a sort 
of poetical justice, was directed against a master in the art, 
though on the other side of the art, the Bishop of Oxford. After 
describing in his peculiar lisp the “ three modes” of dealing with 
Convocation, “first, when they are harmlessly busy to take 
no notice of their proceedings; next, when they scem likely to get 
into mischief, to prorogue and put an end to their proceedings ; 
thirdly, when they have done something clearly beyond their 
powers to bring them before a Court of Justice, and punish them,” 
and thus laid a good basis for the vitriolic lather, which he was 
about to mix, and apply with a leisurely but cruel hand,—Lord 
Westbury entered fairly on the intemperate and almost sensual 
enjoyment of his speec!). ‘The mode in which he dilated upon 
applying the penalties of a premunire to the episcopal bench,— 
the gloating language in which he discussed the advantages to the 
Exchequer of sequestrating the incomes of all the Bishops, Deans, 
Archdeacons, and other dignitaries, who voted for the condem- 
nation of ‘* Essays and Reviews,” reminded one almost painfully 
of another somewhat cruel person who had all Lord Westbury’s 
unctuous pleasure in giving pain, Mr. Wackford Squeers. “ ‘Here's 
flesh,’ cried Squeers, turning the boy about and indicating the 
plumpest parts of his figure with divers pokes and punches to the 
great discomposure of his son and heir. ‘ Here’s firmness, here’s 
solidness ; why you can hardly get up enough of him between your 
finger and thumb to pinch him anywhere. .... . You couldn't 
shut a bit of him in a door when he’s had his dinner. Look at 
them tears, Sir,’ said Squeers, with a triumphant air, as Master 
Wackford wiped his eyes with the cuff of his jacket, ‘ there’s oili- 
ness.’” Lord Westbury’s proceedings with the bench of Bishops, 
but more especially the Bishop of Oxford, are painfully similar. 
He “* pokes them and punches them in the plumpest parts of their 
figure,” he makes the Bishop of Oxford cry with the pain, and 
then he says virtually in his reply, with a triumphant air, ‘ Look 
at those tears, my Lords, there’s oiliness.” First he does his best 
to hurt all the Bishops, and observes in effect “Here's firmness, 
here's soliduess,” or, in Lord Westbury’s own words, ‘‘ Imagine, my 
Lords, what an opportunity it would be for my right honourable 
friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer to spread his net, and in 
one haul take in 30,000/. from the highest dignitary, not to 


speak of the of +oAAo, the Bishops, Deans, Archieacons, Canons 
Vicars” [and observe the artistic incidental poke of calling such 
dignitaries the of rorAro “the mob”), “all included jn one 
common crime, all subject to one common penal:y,”—and then after 
these more distributed and general tweaks and twinges, he applies 
himse:f more especially to his own chosen alversary, Bishop Wilber. 
force. ‘I am extremely anxious to know what the thing is, calle} 
a synodical judgment. . . . Assuming that the report of the judg. 
ment I have read is a correct one, I am happy to tell your Lond, 
ships that what is called a synodical judgment is simply a series 
of well-lubricated terms, a sentenge £0 oily an:| so saponaceous that 
no one could grasp it. Like an eel it slips through your 
fingers,—it is simply nothing, and I am happy to tell my noble 
friend (Lord Houghton) that it is literally no judgment at aj.” 
This is what we call positively rioting in the indulgence of pinch. 
ing, like Mr. Squeers, rich and high-fed natures, the more g» 
that we do not know that there was any particular reason for 
referring the wording of the sentence of condemnation to the 
Bishop of Oxford, beyond the Lord Chancellor's quick perception 
of the opportunity he should thus gain of giving a little additional 
pain by these playful allusions to that prelate’s well-known soubri- 
quet. Towards the end of his speech, Lord Westbury even 
ventured so far as to affect the solemnity of clerical warning and 
illustration, in a way that assures us, no less than his more serious 
efforts in the same line, that had he entered the Church he 
might easily have become a ‘* most reverend” prelate, if he could 
but so far have subdued his native arrogance of mind as to persuade 
himself to act through life a part that he can easily assume to 
perfection either for a light or serious purpose. When he earnestly 
advised the Bishops and other members of Convocation 
that “if there be any attempt to carry Convocation beyond 
its proper limits, their best plan will be, after protesting, 
to gather up their garments and leave the place,—remembering, 
the pillar of salt, and resolving not to cast a look behind,” he 
carried the mock-solemnity of his allusions beyond the verge of 
decorum, and almost lost some of his cruel advantage, by this open 
display of his feelings towards the Bible. It must have been a 
triumphant moment for Lord Westbury when the Bishop of Ox- 
ford gave vent to the cry of pain which Lord Westbury’s torture 
extracted. The Bishop directly admitted that Lord Westbury’s 
words ‘¢had blistered those on whom they fell,”’ and consoled 
himself by explaining to the House of Lords what he should have 
felt ‘on his death-bed” if he had not laid himself open to this 
persecution. Lord Westbury’s delight was evidently unbounded. 
‘“* The right reverend prelate,” he says, ‘* has in that excited manner 
which characterized the greater portion of his speech—and at 
which, [ beg to say, that I was not at all surprised,—with much 
licence of language, charged me with misrepresenting a passage in 
an Act of Parliament. His apology, I think, must be that he himself 
does not quite understand it.” Squeers’s triumphant exclamation 
when Master Wackford wiped his eyes with the cuff of his jacket, 
“* Look at them tears, Sir,—there’s oiliness!” was humanity itself 
compared with the exultation of Lord Westbury. As a mere 
literary effect no doubt the unctuous style has much more to re 
commend it when it just gilds the intellectual cruelty of such cold 
vivisection as Lord Westbury’s; but we wish it were wholly left 
to those whose words, though ‘softer than butter,” speak the 
“war in their heart,” and strike like swords though they be 
“ smoother than oil.” ‘The Psalmist who wrote those words was & 
very different man, we take it, from the Bishop of Oxford ;—but we 
feel sure he had had some adversary who was the antitype of Lord 
Westbury. 





A DOCTRINAIRE IN THE DIVORCE COURT. 

T is not often that Sir James Wilde, who seems, by the way, to 

make an excellent successor to Sir Cresswell Cresswell, feels 
himself called upon to compliment a respondent in his Court, still 
seldomer that he styles a man’s ideas “ noble” while charging him 
with aggravated conjugal cruelty, and an epithet so strong applied 
under circumstances so peculiar suggests a little inquiry into its 
justice. He did not mean of course that the conduct was noble, 
but that the ideas were, that in fact the end sought by the respon- 
dent palliated in some undefined degree, if not the indefensible acts 
at least the motives of the person who committed them. Js it more 
“noble” to outrage a wife for a long term of years in order to 
carry out an idea, than to do the same thing in order to force her 
into pecuniary concessions ? All men would call the latter course 
of conduct “ base,” does the former differ from it so much as to 
deserve a precisely opposite description? The suit decided on 
Saturday was brought by Mrs. Hopley against her husband— 
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judicial separat'on on the ground of cruelty. The evidence given 
was somewhat unusual, for though much of it was wholly uncon- 
firmed, no serious doubt seems to have been entertained either 
by judge or jury that the greater portion of it was in substance, if 
not in form, in accordance with the truth. It appeared that 
Mr. Hopley, being then a schoolmaster of Eastbourne, married 
a girl of seventeen, and commenced from the wedding day a course 
of treatment of the most extraordinary kind. An able man, vain, 
moody, and strong tempered, with a will of iron, and the school- 
master’s resentment against resistance from below, he had pondered 
upon education until it had become the master idea of his life. 
Training could do anything, could modify all the conditions of 
«human life, could, if commenced before birth, improve to 
an undefined degree the physical and mental structure of 
mankind, Give him but his own way and he would regenerate 
the human race, and until the world was converted he would prac- 
tise his system upon every person who came into his power. His 
ng wife was a peculiarly attractive subject, for, like all educa- 
tional monomaniacs, Mr. Hopley believed that the physical train- 
ing of a child might almost commence with conception. He at 
first refused to cohabit with his wife, under the idea evidently that 
thechild, if born during her state of ignorance as to his magnificent 
theories, would be less likely than otherwise to be the “ perfect 
Christ ” he intended it to become, and when he gave that crotchet 
up he treated his wife as an ordinary pupil. Day after day the 
unhappy young woman was forced to submit to long lessons, and 
to be treated when she failed like any other disobedient child. 
Like all doctrinaires, whether in theology, or politics, or education, 
Mr. Hopley had brought himself to believe that it was his duty to 
benefit his pupils at any risk to themselves, and if they resisted, to 
inflict as much suffering as wouid cause them to give up that inju- 
dicious resistance. Severely logical, as such men always are, he 
carried his view in the case of the boy Cancellor straight to the 
last conclusion, killing him with his blows rather than allow 
that he could be conquered, and of course a wife, being an 
educational subject, must be, educationally, punished. He 
did not birch her, which we rather wonder at, but he 
did pull her hair for inattention, beat her till the servants 
saw the bruises, spat in her face, and called her all the names to 
which he could lay his tongue. ‘There was no intermission while 
his wife was pregnant, for why should pregnancy stand in the 
way of an education based on a noble idea, and when the time 
arrived he refused her either midwife or doctor, the first as un- 
necessary and thelatter asindelicate. ‘‘ Gipsies delivered themselves 
under a hedge,” and so should she, the secret idea being, we doubt 
not, that the children born were the stronger for the absence of 
medical help. It is curious, by the way, how rooted that notion of 
the expediency of “roughing it” is in the world, observers who 
see that savages and gipsies are strong forgetting that it is only 
picked lives which survive the treatment. When the baby was born 
he forced on its mother certain rules of suckling, still as matter 
of education, and beat her if she neglected them, took her out in 
an open carriage five days after confinement, with the babe in a 
fish-basket—we wonder it was not a manger—beat the infant if 
it cried before it was a fortnight old, and went on educating the 
mother. Of course the child was an idiot, but that did not secure 
it mercy, and the two children who followed seem to have 
suffered the same tortures. At least the poor wife as she 
stood in the box apologized to her cruel pedagogue for “ giving 
him pain” because it was for her children’s sake. All this 
while Mrs. Hopley, in spite of the blows, and the teaching, 
and tlie abuse, and the frightful network of rules thrown over 
every action, obeyed, and, so far as appears, loved her husband. 
Why not? Donot women appear every day in the police -court to 
beg tle men who have half-killed them off from their just measure 
of punishment? It is not fear but contempt which kills woman's 
love, and this man, with his minute rules and his wide ideas, his 
immoveable will and doctrinaire severity, was not one to be des- 
pised, any more than Robespierre was to be despised when 
“swimmiag through the Red Sea towards the Promised Land.” 
When her husband was sent for trial the petitioner comforted him, 
when he was let out on bail she took him in, when he was imprisoned 
and she free she wrote him loving letters, and when he came out she 
joined him again. Those four years of independence had, however, 
We suspect, affected her capacity of reverence, the renewed control 
became intolerable, and the present action was brought. The 
evidence satisfied the jury of cruelty, the letters that the cruelty 
had been condoned, they brought in the double verdict, and the 
Wretched wife, understanding that she was to be surrendered 


ferring exile to the compression of a man guided by such very 
“noble” and very relentless ideas. 

We do not question the propriety of the verdict, which indeed 
was inevitable, for the condonation was clear ; but we feel inclined 
to dispute the popular feeling to which Sir James Wilde gave 
expression when he half apologized for the husband. People are 
so conscious of selfish motives, so aware of the feebleness of their 
own purposes, so weary of the constant incoherence between their 
own opinions and their own acts, that they are half inclined to 
admire a man whose will is so strong that he will commit cruelty 
or crime rather than surrender an idea not directly to his own 
benefit. They forget that the gratification of an idea is self- 
gratification, just as much as the gratification of a lust. The man 
who tortures a child to make it better is not so bad as the man 
who tortures another in order to obtain money, but he is bad, and 
selfishly bad too. Nine times out of ten his unconscious motive 
is an inordinate vanity, a rooted belief that his intelligence is so 
marvellous that it would be well if half the world were destroyed, 
if only the other half could thereby be compelled to adopt his 
ideas. In the tenth case, in which the man is honest, in which he 
will endure himself the suffering he inflicts upon others, there 
is, it is true, no baseness, as men interpret baseness, but 
there is cruelty, and we see not why cruelty for an idea 
should not be regarded as a vice as well as cruelty for 
gain. The difference may be great in degree, but there is no 
difference of kind. It was an idea, a mad fantastic crave to regain 
an ornament, which tempted Franz Miiller on to murder, and 
though the sin of beating a boy to death for his moral benefit may 
be less,—sin consisting in motive,—still it is sin as well as crime. 
To do what Mr. Hopley did through years a man must be either 
a monomaniac in the medical sense, in which case he is irrespon- 
sible, or he must have a heart hard enough to witness suffering 
without flinching, affections cool enough to see a loving wife's 
tears without remorse, a cold persistent resolution to carry out his 
own will at all hazards to his dependents, which is the very essence 
of that worst of all tendencies, the tendency to despotism. He iss 
in fact, aslaveholder, who wants a crop of improved thoughts in- 
stead of a crop of cotton. When the Czar devastates Poland he 
does not do it for devastation’s sake, but for that of order, for the 
future prosperity, security, and contentment of the empire of 
Russia; but though God may take the motive into the account, 
man must pronounce his action utterly wicked. Mr. Hopley is 
not as low a man as if his object were gold, but the end in his case 
no more sanctifies or excuses the means than in any other. The 
verdict was legally right, but so also was the wife when she pre- 
ferred exile to that legal verdict. 





THE MURDERER OF MR. BRIGGS. 

HE murderer of Mr. Briggs has been found, and the evidence 
which proves his identity proves also, somewhat we confess 

to our own surprise, the accuracy of the confession which we 
imagined last week. The murderer is not indeed a Swiss of a 
German Canton, but a German, a mistake resulting from that 
over-refinement of deduction which is the most dangerous tempta- 
tion of the analyst. Mr. Death, the jeweller, stated that the man 
who changed the chain was a German, but spoke English perfectly, 
and any complete knowledge of English is so unusual among 
Germans of the class likely to commit murder for plunder, except 
in the German Cantons, that we suggested too hastily the locale 
of birth. He was really from Cologne. The motive of the 
murder, too, was not a sudden crave for money, but a fantastic 
resolve to possess a watch without paying for it, but for the rest, 
the confession, written as it was in the teeth of its writer's own 
prejudice, in obedience to the scientific principle of con- 
structing a theory only from the facts, was a real triumph of 
induction. It is now proved that, as suggested, the murderer was 
a German in language, “no thief,” but a workman actuated by an 
exceptional temptation, that he took the watch before the murder, 
that he exchanged the chain at Mr. Death’s shop lest the police 
should ask for it at the pawnbrokers’ (shown by his imme- 
diately pawning the new one), that he got out of one 
carriage to go to Mr. Briggs’ compartment (testified to 
subsequently by alad who saw him), and that he jumped down 
the embankment instead of going through the door. Had the 
police adhered to the same system, instead of guessing at the 
possible motives of murder in the abstract, the family of the 
murdered man would have been spared the suspicion suggested 
by the inquiries put to Mrs. Buchan on the last day of the inquest. 
Those inquiries pointed directly to a suspicion entertained by 





again to the husband, fled direct from the court to France, pre- 


the police that the crime was one of vengeance, committed by some 
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one so closely connected with Mr. Briggs as to make the refusal of 
a loan a personal grievance,—a suspicion which must have caused 
days of the keenest misery to an innocent man. 

It is not unjust to assume that the person of whom the police 
are now in pursuit is though still untried the murderer, for bizarve 
as the motive for the crime may be, and slight as are many of the 
links in the chain of evidence connecting the suspected man with 
the murder, the body of testimony considered together is almost 
irresistible. A German named Franz Miller, born at Cologne, and 
by trade a gunsmith, came over to England a little less than two 
years ago, and being unable to get work in his own trade engaged 
himself as a tailor's journeyman to a firm in Threadneedle 
Street. About eight weeks since he went to reside with 
a warehouseman and his wife named Blyth, at Bow, with whom 
he had for some time been acquaintel, and their testimony 
seems to be that he was a pleasant-spoken, easy-mannered man, 
with a very fair temper. A person of intelligence he must 
have been, or he would not as a workman have learned a foreign 
language so perfectly; but he had contracted an intimacy 
with a cabman named Matthews, and engaged himself to his 
sister, and here he appeared in a less favourable light. He was 
so excessively jealous and vindictive in his expressions that the girl’s 
brother, unable to bear his temper or his threats,advised her to break 
with him, and she did so, calling him oddly enough ‘a murderer in 
intention,” and this and another fact seem to show that, though 
like most Germans easy in conversation, he was really a morose 
man, given to brooding over slight injuries and offences. The 
other fact is that he came to England with a very fine watch and 
chain, which he valued excessively, that he had lost it in a discredit- 
able broil wit!: some women, and that he had been heard to say 
repeatedly he would have a watch and chain out of some one. 
This passion to “ recover ” his watch seems to have been the im- 
pelling motive to the murder, though it is still doubtful whether he 
had marked down Mr. Briggs specially, or merely waited for some 
one with a watch. At all events he got it in the way now made clear, 
and after getting down the embankment proceeded to his lodgings, 
and on the following day behaved as if nothing had occurred. On 
Monday, however, after changing the chain at Mr. Death's, he 
had the inconceivable folly to exhibit the new chain and 
ring to the Blyths, and then call on Mr. Matthews, show the 
watch, tell the true price of the chain, and givea child the 
box which held the chain. The day after the exhibition the 
chain was pawned, and the pawn-ticket sold to an acquaint- 
ance, who surrendered it to the police. Still there was no link to 
connect him with the murder or with the police, and Miiller sailed 
in the Victoria, unsuspected, for America, whither he had for some 
weeks expressed his intention of going. With the extraordinary 
folly which seems to beset criminals, however, he had given away 
the case without attempting to remove Mr. Death’s name from it. 
The case was shown by Mr. Matthew's child accidentally to her 
father, who was struck by the name, and in communication with the 
police hurried to Mr. Death’s, carrying also a photograph of Miiller, 
accidentally left behind. Mr. Death recognized the face, and 
it became at once clear that the man who changed Mr. Briggs’ 
watch with him was Franz Miiller. This, however, did not absolutely 
connect him with the murder, as he might have only received the 
chain from another ; but the police now had the clue, and by a 
search in his lodgings discovered a silk sleeve or lining torn out of 
a coat, and covered with blood, which the microscope revealed to 
be human. This connected the owner of the chain directly 
with the murder, and other and yet more decisive evidence was at 
hand. Matthews, the cabman, though driving about London, had 
never seen the placard describing the murder, but the incident of 
the “case” made him read it, and disliking Miiller from the first, 
recollected that he had bought just such a hat as the one described 
from the maker named in the placard for Miiller. He informed the 
police of this also, and when shown the hat recognized it instantly by 
a thumb-mark which he had noticed while Miiller was boasting of 
the hat as one which had worn well. The police had thus direct 
evidence, proving that the man who owned the hat left in the 
carriage was Franz Miiller, who was also known to be the man who 
exchanged Mr. Briggs’ chain, and to have owned the sleeve 
spotted with human blood found in his lodgings, and said to have 
expressed a determination to have a watch out of somebody before 


. . ee 
| to obtain a conspicuous ornament rather than to gain money. He 


' had been saving to pay his passage before, and was never in want 
lof funds. The vanity, however, which was his motive was alg 
the cause of his detection. Had he, instead of “ bragging around” 
as the Americans say, with this watch, put it and the chain in his 
pocket and kept it there till he sailed, the mystery might never 
have been discovered, for there was no clue pointing towards him 
any more than to anybody clse. ‘The moment the clue was dis. 
covered the police machinery worked smoothly and rapidly 
towards the end, the officers doing the routine work of search, and 
comparison of notes, and pursuit, with prompt efficiency, but unti) 
they had received the clue from others they were as helpless as the 
public. Their failure was as complete as if the murderer had not 
been discovered, and the praises bestowed upon “our acutg 
detectives” are, as far as the discovery is concerned, very little 
deserved. The real lesson of the affair as far as the machinery 
of justice is concerned is that the appliances of civilization work 
strongly against certain kinds of crime, the photograph and the 
press each aiding in this case to ensure detection. But for the 
papers Mr. Matthews would not have suspected an ordinary jewel. 
ler’s box, but for the photograph Mr. Death could not have con. 
fidently recognized his customer, but for the steamer he might 
when detected still have got safely away. ‘he incidents of the 
ease will, however, tend very strongly to increase the popular, 
though, we fear, unfounded impression, that ‘ murder will out,” 
and check that tendency to imitation which seems to influence all 
the criminal class. 

It seems to be generally imagined that Miiller the moment he is 
arrested will attempt to commit suicide, but the impression is, we 
conceive, unfounded. ‘The incident of the exchange of the chains 
shows a mind excessively fertile in small expedients, while his 
demeanour on the day after the murder indicates wonderfully callous 
nerves. A man of that stamp would scarcely give up hope until he 
had tried to frame a story which, while unaware of the minute 
evidence against him, might seem comparatively easy, and once 
secured suicide may be prevented by forc2. A “ good” account 
in the legal sense he probably cannot frame. Without the hat it 
might be possible to frame a story which would shake the jury, but 
the hat proves that he was in the carriage, and once traced there 
the circumstances close round him in the most wonderful way. 
His defence will most probably be a clever one, but it is difficult 
to conceive any theory which would meet all the facts and yet leave 
him an escape, and he has no means of even knowing the evidence 
which has been so carefully gathered together. ‘The device such a 
man is sure to conceive, that of accusing an accomplice, would be 
of no avail, for he would, having been present anl shared in the 
plunder, be equally liable to the gallows, while the old expedient 
of accusing himself of robbery and assault, and denying the mur- 
der, Mr. Briggs having in his confusiof thrown himself out at the 
door, would not exonerate him from the capital charge. His doom, 
we imagine, is sealed, and there is s»mething wonderfully striking 
in the notion that while the murderer is on the ocean believing him- 
self free of suspicion, all England should be ringing with his name, 
his motives, and his history, and that the first persons he meets at 
New York will be the men whose evidence has made his crime 
almost as clear to the world as to himself. 








THE SEYMOURS.—(YOUNGER BRANCH.) 

‘P\HE patent had been created by the first Duke Seymour with 

remainder to his issue male by Ann, his then wife, be- 
gotten or to be begotten; remainder to Edward Seymour, Esq., 
and his issue male, being son of the said Duke, by Katharine 
his first wife ; remainder to the issue male of the said Duke to be 
hereafter begotten by any other wife. This singular dispensation 
by which the children by the second marriage were preferred to 
those by the first is explained by a domestic calamity which had 
befallen Seymour. He had been twice married, first to Katharine, 
daughter and coheiress of Sir William Fillot, of Fillot Hall, Essex, 
and Woodlands, Dorset. Her he repudiated on account of her alleged 
incestuous intercourse, after marriage, with her own father. He 
afterwards married Ann, daughter of Sir Edward Stanhope, of Sud- 
bury, Suffolk, and Rampton, Notts, who was heiress to her mother 
Elizabeth, sister to John Bouchier, Earl of Bath, and great-grand- 





he left England for America. Fortunately the vessel in which he 
had gone was a sailing ship, and the officers of justice were able to 
start by the mail steamer in company with Mr. Death and the cab- | 
man, in full assurance of reaching New York at least four days 

before the murderer can arrive. It is probable that the last wanting | 
link, the watch,will be found on him, for, inconceivable as it seems, | 
all the evidence proves that he murdered this ol] man out of vanity, | 


daughter of William Bouchier, Earl of Ewe, in Normandy, aud 
Anne his wife, daughter and sole heir of Thomas of Woodstock, 
Duke of Gloucester, youngest son of Edward ILL, ‘his second 
wife of Seymour was an ambitious, extravagant woman, very proud 
of her ancestry, and very imperious in her manners. From the 
second marrlage descended the first line of Earls aud Marquises of 
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Hertford and Dukes of Somerset ; from the firsé are descended the 
ent Duke of Somerset and the present Marquis of Hertford. 
He left by his first wife two sons, the elder of whom, John 
who seems to have been virtually stigmatized as illegitimate by his 
father’s patents of creation), died about a year after his father, leaving 
his property to his brother, Sir Edward, the ancestor of the present 
Duke of Somerset and Marquis of Hertford. But it is necessary 
to pursue first the fortunes of the family by the second marriage, 
which had been preferred by the Duke to his elder children. They 
consisted of three sons and six daughters, their mother—the 
haughty Duchess—remarrying Francis Newdigate, Esq. ‘Ihe 
eldest and the onlyson who left issue was another Edward, who bore 
uotil his father’s attainder the title of Karl of Hertford, and was 
deprived by Act of Parliament of the 5th and 6th Edward VI. of | 
all his dignities and titles, which, with lands of 5,000J. yearly | 
yalue, were annexed to the Crown. IIe was then thirteen years of | 
age, and remained thus deprived until on the 13th January, 1559, 
Queen Elizabeth created him Baron Beauchamp, of Hache and 
Earl of Hertford. But his ambition led him to take a step which 
brought on him the jealous displeasure of the Queen. He secretly 
married the lady Catherine Grey, sister of Lady Jane Grey, and 
daughter and heiress of Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk, by Lady 
Frances Brandon, daughter and heiress of the Princess Mary, 
younger sister of Henry VIII. Lady Catherine had been married 
to Henry, Lord Herbert, eldest son of the Earl of Pembroke, but 
the marriage had been set aside. It threw, however, a certain 
legal doubt on the validity of the subsequent marriage with Lord 
Hertford, which was increased by its secrecy. In 1563 Lady 
Catherine was found to be with child, and avowed her marriage 
with Hertford, on which she was committed to the Tower. Her 
husband on his return from France and avowal of the marriage 
was committed to the same place, and the birth of a son was fol- 
lowed subsequently by those of two others, owing to the connivance 
of their keeper. ‘The Earl was thereupon proceeded against in the 
Star Chamber, the Queen treating the alleged marriage as an in- 
vention, was fined 15,000/.. and kept prisoner in the Tower for 
nine years, his unfortunate wife dying in that prison on January 
26, 1567. ‘The validity of the marriage was afterwards tried and 
established by the verdict of ajury. Notwithstanding all his mis- 
adventures, the Earl recovered so much of his fortune,—his long 
imprisonment no doubt contributing to swell his property by ac- 
cumulations,—that when in James I.’s reign, in 1605, he was with 
much importunity prevailed upon to go as Ambassador to the 
Archduke Albert, Governor of the Netherlands, Carte says that he 
was said to be possessed of more ready money than any other 
nobleman, and that he resolved to spend on his embassy 10,000/. 
beyond his allowance. He died in April, 1621, at the age of 
eighty-three. He was twice married after the death of his first wife, 
but had no issue by any except her. 

His eldest son, Edward, Lord Beauchamp, had died before 
him. Lord Beauchamp had obtained, May 14, 1608 (notwith- 
standing the protest of the elder branch of the Seymours) 
letters patent that he and the heirs male of his body, imme- 
diately after the death of his father, should be Barons of Par- 
liament, and have place and voice there; and for the enjoy- 
ment of the title of Earl of Hertford immediately on his father’s 
decease, or, in case of his death before his father, the said title to be 
enjoyed by his sons in succession and the heirs male of their 
bodies. He got into considerable trouble through marrying with- 
out the consent of his father Honoria, daughter of Sir Richard 
Rogers, of Bryanston, Dorset. He died before his father, and his 
eldest son, Edward, who had been created a Knight of the Bath, 
and married Anne Sackville, daughter of the Earl of Dorset, having 
died before his father and grandfather, leaving no male issue, the 
Earldom of Hertford and Baronyof Beauchampdevolved on the next 
son of Lord Beauchamp, Sir William Seymour, Knight of the Bath. 
How this nobleman, when only Mr. Seymour, engaged the affections 
of the Lady Arabella Stuart, daughter of Charles Stuart, fifth Earl 
of Lennox, uncle of James I., and involved himself and her in 
deep trouble, is part of the history of England. They had been 








acquainted as children, and meeting again at Court, formed an 
attachment, which was discovered in February, 1609. ‘They were 
called before the Council, sharply reprimanded, and warned as to 
their future conduct. They contrived, however, soon after to get 
secretly married, and the marriage beitty discovered in 1610, Mr. | 
Seymour was committed to the Tower and Lady Arabella to 
private custody. On the 3rd of June, 1611, she managed to escape | 
from her keeper, and reached a French vessel in safety ; Seymour | 
effected his escape from the Tower at the same time, but failing to | 
join his wife in time she sailed without him, and being pursued | 
and overtaken in Calais Roads by a vessel of war, was brought | 


back, and died half-erazed in the Tower, September 27, 1615. 
Seymour had reached Flanders in another vessel. Here he 
remained till the year after the death of his wife, when he was 
permitted to return, pardoned, and restored to favour, the dread of 
the King lest an heir should be born uniting the claims to the 
throne of the Stuart and Suffolk branches of the Royal fainily 
having ceased with Lady Arabella’s death. William Seymour, 
whose career had commenced thus inauspiciously, soon became 
conspicuous in Parliament. He was aman of the closet, and when * 
he could form his opinions there without being disturbed by the 
external passions of party or the exigencies of a political crisis, he 
generally formed a sound judgment, and by his character and 
conduct gained general respect. His opinions were really in 
accordance with the popular party, though his extreme caution or 
moderation in practice scarcely brought him into collision with 
the King. Ile married, secondly, Frances, daughter of Robert 
Devereux, Earl of Essex, Elizabeth's unlucky favourite, and this 
alliance bound him up to a considerable extent with the popular 
party, of which his wife’s brother was one of the leaders. 
Ilis brother also, Sir Francis Seymour, took a leading part in the 
counsels of Kliot and Pym. ‘The King probably to some extent 
weakened this connection by raising Hertford to the title of Mar- 
quis, on the 3rd of June, 1640, just after the dissolution of the 
Short Parliament, and by creating Sir Francis Baron Seymour of 
Troubridge, Wiltshire, on the 19th February, 1641, thus alienat- 
ing him from his former friends. But the Marquis of Hertford 
continued to be regarded with confidence by the popular party. 
He was chosen, on their request, Governor of the Prince of Wales, 
and named by them for two of the Lord-Lieutenancies for which 
they gave in a list of recommendations to the King. But Hertford 
wavered more and more between his abstract loyalty and his Jiberal 
tendencies and attachment to Protestantism. At last, in the crisis 
of the rupture with the King, he carried off the Prince of Wales, 
and openly joined Charles, During the civil war which followed 
he shared his fortunes, and commanded for him in Somersetshire 
and Wiltshire, being always looked upon, however, as a moderate 
man, scarcely a true Cavalier, and in his actual opinions much in 
harmony still with the moderate of the popular party. Before the 
King’s execution the Marquis, with the Duke of Richmond, the 
Earl of Southampton, and the Earl of Lindsey, are said to have 
offered to suffer in his stead, if his life were spared, and they ob- 
tained licence to attend and superintend the burial of the King. 
He had been elected by the King’s orders Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, on October 24, 1643, which appointment was 
of course not recognized by the Parliament, but was realized on 
the Restoration. During the Commonwealth and Protectorate he 
lived in retirement, but met King Charles Il. on his return at 
Dover, and the next day, May 27, 1660, had the Garter bestowed 
onhim. On the 13th September in the same year the attainder 
of his ancestor the great Duke was reversed in Parliament, and 
he was restored to the titles of Duke of Somerset and Baron Sey- 
mour. But he died on the 24th October in the same year. 

He had by his second wife two sons who grew up to maturity, 
Henry and John. ‘The former, styled Lord Beauchamp, married 
Mary, eldest daughter of Arthur, Lord Capel, and died in the 
lifetime of his father, in the year 1656, leaving a son, William, 
who succeeded his grandfather, and a daughter, Elizabeth, who 
married Thomas Bruce, Lord Bruce, and afterwards Earl of 
Ailesbury, from whom (through a female) descend the present 
Brudenell-Bruces, Marquises of Ailesbury, Earls Bruce, and 
Viscounts Savernake, the great Wiltshire estates of the Seymours 
having passed away eventually through this marriage to the Bruce 
family. William Seymour, third Duke of Somerset, died, after 
a few days’ illness, at Worcester House, in the Strand, unmarried, 
at the age of twenty, September 26, 1671, and was succeeded 
by his uncle, Lord John Seymour, fourth Duke of Somerset, who 
died April 20, 1675, without issue. His wife, Sarah, daughter 
of Sir Edward Alston, President of the College of Physicians, 
who survived him till 25th October, 1692, by her will settled in 
the strictest form ,the manors of Powsey, and ‘litcombe-cum- 
Oxenwood, and Harding farm, in Wiltshire, on the successive 
Dukes of Somerset, descendants of Edward Seymour, the first 
Duke. Her husband was succeeded by his cousin, Francis, third 
Baron Seymour, of ‘Troubridge, grandson of Sir Francis Seymour, 
brother of William Seymour, second Duke of Somerset, who, as we 
have mentioned, was also raised to the peerage by Charles L. in 1641. 
This first Lord Seymour, of Troubridge, was constituted Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster June 1, 1660, and died July 12, 1664, 
leaving by his first wife, Frances, daughter and coheiress of Sir 
Gilbert Prinne, of Allington, Wilts, a son, Charles, second Lord 
Seymour, of Troubridge, who died August 25, 1665, leaving by 
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his second wife, Elizabeth, daughter of William, Lord Allington, 


| married in July, 1708, Sir William Wyndham, Bart , of Onda 


two sons, who became successively Dukes of Somerset. The | Wyndham, Somerset, and this alliance produced a new change jn 


elder brother, Francis, fifth Duke of Somerset, while travelling in 


Somerset’s political connections. Sir William had engaged in the 


Italy, three years after his accession to the Dukedom, happening | Jacobite conspiracy of 1715, and was seized at his seat while asleep 


to make the acquaintance of some French gentlemen and accompany- 
ing them into the Church of the Augustinians in Lerice, in the Geno- 
ese territories, some ladies in the church were insulted, it is said 
by the Frenchmen, and not by the Duke, whereupon the husband 
of one of them, Horatio Botti, laid wait for the party, and on 
April 20, 1678, shot the Duke dead at the door of his inn. ‘The 
assassin escaped, though the Republic of Genoa, on the demand of 
the Duke's maternal uncle, offered a reward for his apprehension 
and hung him in effigy. , 

The Duke was succeeded by his brother, Charles, sixth 


Duke of Somerset, commonly called “the proud Duke of 
Somerset,” on account of his magnificent style of living and 


his haughtiness. He married (May 380, 1682)—as we have 
already had to mention in our account of the Percies—Lady Eliza- 
beth, the heiress of Josceline Percy, last Earl of Northumberland of 
that family. According to the marriage articles the Duke was to 
take the name of Percy instead of Seymour, but soon after she 
came of age the Duchess released him from this obligation. ‘ He 
was,” says Macaulay, ‘“‘a man in whom the pride of birth and 
rank amounted almost to a disease,” and many anecdotes are told of 
the ridiculous manner in which he exhibited his failing. He was 
made a Knight of the Garter April 8, 1684, and in the reign of 
James II. was made a Lord of the Bedchamber. He raised the 
militia of Somersetshire against the Duke of Monmouth, and had 
the command given him of a regiment of dragoons raised after 
that insurrection. ‘ He had not scrupled to carry the Sword of 
State into the Royal [Catholic] chapel on days of festival,” but 
when, in July, 1687, the King ordered him to introduce the Pope’s 
Nuncio to his audience at Windsor, Somerset positively refused. 
Some of his family implored him not to draw down on himself the 
Royal displeasure, and the King himself expostulated with him, 
“T thought, my Lord, that I was doing you a great honour in ap- 
pointing you to escort the Minister of the first of all crowned 
heads.” “Sir,” replied the Duke, “I am advised that I cannot 
obey your Majesty without breaking the law.” “ I will make 
you fear me as well as the law,” exclaimed the King ; * do you not 
know that I am above the law ?” “ Your Majesty may be above the 
law,” rejoined the Duke, ‘* but I am not, and while I obey the law 
I fear nothing.” On this Somerset was dismissed from his posts in 
the Household and the army, and a few months afterwards removed 
from his Lord-Lieutenancy of the East Riding of Yorkshire. 
On the other hand, he was in 1688 elected Chancellor by the 
University of Cambridge. When the Prince of Orange landed the 
Duke joined his enterprise, though on its success he voted for the 
Regency scheme. Still he carried the Queen’s sword at the 
coronation of William and Mary, and entertained William at his 
house at Marlborough, afterwards a celebrated inn, and now a 
collegiate school, during his progress after his return from Ireland. 
He became President of the Council June 28, 1701, and in the 
same year a Lord of Regency during the King’s absence. On Queen 
Anne's accession he was sworn of the Privy Council, and appointed 
Master of the Horse, July 3, 1702, and in 1708 one of the 
Commissioners for the Union. The Duchess also, on January 16, 
1711, was appointed ‘* Groom of the Stole” and first Lady of the 
Bedchamber to the Queen. But on January 17, 1712, the Duke 
was dismissed from his Mastership of the Horse. His political 
course had not been a very consistent one, except on the question 
of the Protestant religion. Starting as a Tory, he had after- 
wards associated himself with the Whigs, but thinking himself not 


in bed. He managed to escape again by pretending to go into an 
inner room to take leave of his wife, who was with child ; but 
| proclamation being issued offering a reward of 1,000/. for his 
| discovery, and a clue obtained to his place of concealment, he 
thought it better to surrender, and “coming up to London put him. 
self into the hands of Lord Hertford, his brother-in-law, who sent 
notice of it to Stanhope. ‘The matter was then laid before the 
Privy Council, the King himself being preseng, and the Duke of 
Somerset offered to be responsible for the conduct of his son-jp. 
law. It was no light matter,” observes Lord Stanhope, in his 
history, ‘“‘ to refuse and offend the first Protestant Peer of the 
country, a firm friend of the Hanover succession, a powerful leader 
of the Whig party. But Lord Townshend considered the proofs 
against Wyndham so strong, and the necessity for his arrest gp 
urgent, that he resolutely made a motion for that object. 4 
long pause ensued. During nearly ten minutes no other member 
ventured to support him, until at length two or three rose toge- 
ther to second the motion. It was carried, and as the King 
withdrew into his closet he took Lord Townshend’s hand and said, 
‘You have done me a great service to-day.’ Somerset, who 
expressed his resentment warmly and intemperately, was removed 
from his office of Master of the Horse—the first appearance of a 
schism in the Whig Administration.” Somerset never again held 
any office at Court, but for some years before his death retired 
altogether from publical affairs to his seat at Petworth, where he died 
December 2, 1748. Ue was succeeded by his eldest son, Algernon, 
seventh Duke of Somerset, who on the death of his mother, in 1722, 
had succeeded to the baronies of Percy, Lucy, Poynings, Fitz- 
Payne, Bryan, and Latimer, and took his seat in the House of 
Peers, having previously represented Marlborough and the county 
of Northumberland in the House of Commons. In 1706 he was 
constituted Lord-Lieutenant of Sussex, and in 1708 made the cam- 
paign in Flanders as a volunteer, being present at the battle of 
Oudenarde and taking of Lille, Marlborough sending him home with 
the news of these successes, and, according to the Gazette, he “ was 
received by the Queen with great distinction.” In 1709 he served 
again as a volunteer at the taking of ‘lournay, the battle of 
Malplaquet, and the capture of Mons, which concluded that cam- 
paign. On this he was made Colonel of the 15th Regiment of 
Foot, and served in every campaign in the Netherlands down to 
the Peace of Utrecht, 1713, when he was appointed Governor 
of ‘Tynemouth Castle and Clifford Fort. In the first year of 
George I. he was appointed Colonel and Captain of the second 
troop of Horse Guards and a Lord of the Belchamber to 
the Prince of Wales. In 1726 he was appointed Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Wilts, in 1727 Brigadier-General, and in 1735 Major- 
General of the Horse. On September 26, 1737, he was ap- 
pointed Governor of Minorca, and July 2, 1739, | ieutenant- 
General of the Horse. On May 6, 1740, he was made Colonel of the 
Royal Regiment of Horse Guards, and March 13, 1742, Governor 
of Guernsey. On March 24, 1747, he was constituted General of the 
Horse. By his wife, Frances ‘Thyune, granddaughter of the first 
Viscount Weymouth, he had a son, George, Viscount Beauchamp, 
who died on his travels of small-pox, September 11, 1744, on his 
nineteenth birthday, and a daughter, Lady Elizabeth, who married 
Sir Hugh Smithson, Bart. We have spoken in our account of the 
Percies of the new creations and limitations of peerages made 
a few years after the death of the Duke's eldest son, viz., the 
Earldom of Northumberland, with remainder to his son-in-law, 





sufficiently consulted by them, he had abandoned them in his 
overweening pride, his wife also being in high favour with the | 
Queen, and he joined Harley’s party. But in 1711, differing with 
the new ‘Tory Ministry on the point of dissolving Parliament, and | 
being overruled in his opinion, he became sullen and unmanage- | 
able, and at last discontinued his attendance at the Council Board, | 
began to associate again with his old Whig friends, and was 
accused of imparting to them the counsels of the Government, | 
especially the secret negotiations for peace. He re-appeared | 
uninvited and unexpected at the Council Board on July | 
30, 1714, when the Queen was dying, and aided Shrewsbury 
and Argyll to disconcert and overthrow the Jacobite schemes 
of Bolingbroke. His name stood second on the list of | 
noblemen added by King George to the great officers of State 
as guardians of the kingdom before his arrival. 
of the new Privy Council, and on September 27 restored to his 
office of Master of the Horse, but he only held this office for 
@ year. 


His second daugbter, Lady Catherine Seymour, had | determine from the lack of official information. 


and the Earldom of Egremont, with remainder to his nephews, the 
sons of his sister, Lady Wyndham. ‘The Duke, who was President 
of the Society of Antiquaries, died February 7, 1750. By his 
death without male issue the male line of the younger family of 
“dward Seymour, the first Duke of Somerset, became extinct, and 
the Dukedom (in accordance with the patent of creation) devolved 
on the descendant of the elder branch, which had been postponed to 
the younger. ‘This was Sir Kdward Seymour, Baronet. 








NEW-YORK FEELING ABOUT THE ALABAMA AND 
KEARSARGE FIGHT. 
[From our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, July 9, 1864. 
We donot yet know what importance to attach to the news of the 


He was sworn | last week. Grantisstill before, or rather behind Petersburg, against 
which he has not of late been active. ‘Che insurgents have made 
a raid into Maryland, the importance of which we are not able to 


General Lee can 
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“areely suppose that he could divert Grant from his great purpose 
by such a performance. In Georgia Sherman again moves forward. 
The position on Kenesaw Mountain, which was too strong to be 
carried against rifles and rifled ordnance, was successfully turned, 
and Johnston, or whoever is now in command, was obliged to 
evacuate his works and retreat. 

The destruction of the Alabama will be a stale subject with you 
before you see this letter, yet I venture to touch upon it at the risk 
of being superfluous, if not worse. Some mistakes have been 
made in regard to it which may properly be corrected. It is 
stated or implied in all European accounts of the affair that I have 
geen, that Captain Winslow of the Kearsarge challenged Semmes 
to come out and fight him. Winslow has denied this in the London 
Daily News, having previously mentioned in his report, just pub- 
lished here, that Semmes had challenged him, and added to his 
challenge the intimation that ‘the would delay him but a day or 
two,”—a piece of impudent, arrogant “ bluffing’ which is a good 
specimen of what is known amongst us as “ plantation manners.” 
But the captain of the Kearsarge did not say, I believe, that such a 
challenge as he was said to have given would have been unprece- 
dented in our navy. When the news came by the steamer 
before that which brought news of the engagement, that 
Captain Winslow had challenged the Alabama to come out 
and fight him, we received the announcement with mingled in- 
credulity and surprise, and in spite of the positiveness of the 
asseriion bets were offered that no such challenge had been given. 
We Yankees don’t send challenges, though sometimes we accept 
them, and get beaten, as when in the war of 1812 Lawrence of 
the Chesapeake accepted the challenge of Broke, captain of the 
British frigate Shannon, and lost his ship and his life in an action 
of fifteen minutes off Boston harbour. Yankees fight only be- 
cause duty requires it, and only in the way of duty. The Kear- 
sarge would have remained off Cherbourg and attacked the Alabama 
in any case,-—that was what she went there for, and had Captain 
Winslow allowed such an opportunity to escape him, the whole 
country would hive cried shame upon him, and he would almost 
surely have been broken, certainly degraded. But Semmes’ 
challenge had nothing to do with the affair: it was simply 
blank paper, except in so far as it showed that he who sent 
it was an arrogant officer. Ile “begged that the Kearsarge 
would not depart, because he intended to fight her,” when he knew 
that the Kearsarge had been chasing him through part of what the 
London Zines calls his “ brave and glorious” career of burning 
merchantmen and fleeing from armed ships, for the very pur- 
pose of compelling him to fight or surrender, or, as it proved 
fight and surrender! This piece of haughty assumption, of ool 
arrogance, is worthy of remark, because it is so characteristic of 
the tone of the slaveholding oligarchy of the Southern States. It 
and the attack on Charles Sumner upon the floor of the Senate 
Chamber, one ‘‘ chivalric” Southern gentleman (the ‘ lamented 
Brookes ” of the Richmond papers) standing by revolver in hand, 
while another equally ‘chivalric ” (said by the same papers to be “a 
fit type and model of the Palmetto State”) beat an unarmed and un- 
suspecting man senseless,are examples of the breeding, the good taste, 
the honour, and the decency to which the gentlemen of the slave- 
holding States set up a peculiar claim, which is widely admitted 
in Europe (siuce those gentlemen have undertaken to destroy this 
Republic), and which we poor Yankees are not in the least inclined 
to dispute. 

Another point of this subject may be worthy of some attention. 
The London Examiner, noticing the British character of the 
Alabama, says, “ Our Naval Reserve and the Excellent gunnery 
ship did something perhaps for the care of his ordnance ; Captain 
Blakely made his guns; Mr. Laird built his ship.” ‘The Alabama 
was a beautiful conjunction of the power of armament and speed, 
and took the lead as a new form of shipbuilding,” &c. Now 
the Kearsarge was Yankee built, manned and officered by 
Yankees, with Yankee guns and gunners, and was only one 
of our third-rates,—third-rate in size, strength, speed, and 
weight of metal. Yet more, she was built in haste in the 
early part of this war, and is far inferior to other gunboats of 
her own rate now carrying our flag, or on the stocks. What, 
then, can be the reason that she sunk the Alabama, killing and 
wounding many of her crew, while she herself had only three 
men wounded, and was but slightly injured, although her antago- 
nist fired two shots to her one? Again we are compelled to look 
for the reason of this difference in the moral, intellectual, and 
physical degeneracy of the English race in this country to which 
British observers have so constantly drawn attention during the 
last fifty years. 





‘ 


It is much to be regretted that Captain Semmes and a number 
of other prisoners of war, who had been surrendered with the ship 
by an officer sent in a boat to the Alabama for that special pur- 
pose, were with that officer himself carried off and set at liberty 
by one of the Royal British Yacht Squadron. I should fail to 
give you a correct view of passing events here if I did not 
tell you of the very dep feeling of indignation which 
this incident has createl. We know, of course, that we can 
make no claim upon the British Government for the prisoners, 
because the Deerhound was not a Government vessel ; but that 
does not touch the right and wrong of the matter. Captain 
Semmes and his men were prisoners of war, formally surrendered 
and the Deerhound, in picking them up at the request of Captain 
Winslow, was the mere voluntary agent and representative of the 
Kearsarge, the function with which her commmander was endowed, 
being simply the humane one of saving them from needless death 
by drowning. Mr, Lancaster did not find those men in the water 
froia stress of weather or other incident, and the laws which 
would apply, had that been the case, are in this case entirely in- 
applicable. Mr. Lancaster carried off prisoners of war temporarily 
entrusted to his honour for humanity’s sake, and that prisoner, 
having surrendered himself and his ship, thinks it a nice bit 
of honour to throw away his sword instead of surrendering 
it with a good grace, which might have won him respect and 
sympathy, and to escape from the victor to whom he had formally 
yielded, and to whose humanity he was indebted for his life. ‘The 
Spectator thinks that ** there may be an honourable obligation for 
him to fight no more until he has been exchanged.” Looking upon 
the Spectator as a representative of the highest British sentiment 
and judgment, this opinion is only what we expected from it here. 
But let not the Spectator deceive itself: we do not. Captain 
Semmes did, as he says, surrender by hauling down his flag; but 
this slaveholders’ rebellion has among its springs no such honour 
as impels to the course which you have indicated. And now let me 
ask :—Here is a cruiser built in a British port by a British member 
of Parliament, armed with British guns, and manned by British sub- 
jects, which after in a great measure driving our commerce from the 
seas is brought to bay and destroyed, and her commander and a large 
part of her crew are, after surrender, carried off and set at liberty 
by a British vessel which is also made the bearer of her spoils, and 
finally, in consequence her captain is enabled to boast that he will 
soon be afloat in another cruiser, which quite surely will be built, 
armed, and manned just where and just as the Alabama was, 
We Yankees are patient and long-suffering, we would rather any 
day that it should be our duty not to fight than to fight, but how 
long do you think we can suffer this sort of thing and make no 
attempt to stop it? I ask it in sid earnestness. 

“ Manhattan,” the New York correspondent of the Standard, is 
dead. Jlis name was Joseph F. Scoville, his aga 50 years. When 
avery young man he was for a short time private secretary to 
John C. Calhoun, the South Carolina nullifier, and the most 
prominent champion of slavery in the United States. But for the 
greater part of “ Manhattan's” life he was one of the lowest poli- 
tical ‘loafers ” of New York. At one time he published an ob- 
scene paper, which was suppressed by the police. Ile was also a 
reporter and writer for the New York Herald. Uis novel, 
“* Marion,” on its appearance in New York was so quickly and 
quietly suppressed as an indecent publication, that its existence 
would have been hardly known here except for the condemnation 
which it received in the London papers, whose comments upon it 
as a representation, at least in a measure, of New York society, 
were sufficiently amusing. A YANKEE. 








“THE BASIS OF ECCLESIASTICAL UNITY.” 
To tue Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—I think we owe more than mere thanks to “A. Z.” for 
his letters, and to you for publishing them. It is not every one 
who has the wisdom and the courage to make the first move in 
mattersof this kind, or to press the consideration of such questions 
in good time. 

“A. Z.” knows what is coming—knew it doubtless long before 
“ Essays and Reviews” or Renan’s book appeared. Many others 
know also that it was not for minor points that all this disturbance 
was raised and encountered, but for the central and deepest 
questions of our theology. 

Men would scarcely have braveu public odium in proving the 
fallibility of the Bible, for the mere verbal, numerical, his- 
torical, or even scientific inaccuracies on which they based their 
proof. ‘Io prove or to disprove the genealogies given in Matthew's 
and Luke’s Gospels, or to discover the exact amount of stable 
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accommodation in Noah's ark, were in themselves questions 
scarcely worthy of the attention, much less the bitter conflict 
which they have excited among Christian men. 

Behind all these lie the grand questions, “ Who is our God ?” 
“How does He act toward the children of men?” and “ Who is 
the Christ?” So far from being settled, these questions are 
being thought overwith the most devout anxiety, and the thoughts 
of men about them are only waiting till the right time comes 
for their utterance. 


. . Pe | 
clergymen, is a strange testimony to the value of our present 
subscriptions.—Ep. Spectator.] 





To THE Epiror OF THE “ SpecTaTor.” 
Str,—I quite agree with you in thinking that a detailed discussion 
of the Incarnation would be out of place in your columns, My 
letter was not intended to raise such a discussion ; but a question 
not merely interesting, but unspeakably momentous, led me to 
ask whether the ground of which you spoke as the necessary basis 


For my own part, as one clergyman among many, I do not at of Ecclesiastical Unity would be practically tenable. I assume 
all apprehend an extensive denial that “Jesus was the Son of | of course that you mean a real belief which can be put into un. 


God.” Renan’s book will leave most of us where it found us. 


ambiguous words, but the only point of my argument was to 


But I do think we are all tending towards relinquishing those | Show that under the term Incarnation clergymen and laymen in 
ideas which seemed to make necessary ‘‘ mira¢ulous conception ” | the Church of England, as a matter of fact, maintain ideas in. 


in order to secure the human nature of Christ from sin. We, 

who look with reverence on marriage, and on the varied 

human functions as all holy parts of God’s great kingdom, can- 
not, without strong and convincing proof, comprehend how such 
miraculous conception could have the smallest preservative effect 
on human nature plunged into human circumstances. And if it 
could give a mechanical immunity from sin, it would destroy the 
virtue of Christ's obedience. 

This is only the beginning of a crowd of objections to the mode 
in which the divine element in Jesus Christ is represented as 
having been conveyed We have now no difficulty in believing 

God's immediate action on our own hearts. We feel our relation 

to Him as His children to be a reality, and therefore the connec- 

tion between God and us is placed beyond the necessity for 
proof or supernatural token of any sort. 
Believing this as regards ourselves, we do not hesitate to 
ascribe to Jesus Christ the indwelling of God. He was an “ In- 
carnation,’—" God manifest in the flesh,” “God” not only “in 
the flesh,” as He is in us, but also “ manifested,”—manifested to 
such a degree as we men cannot manifest it. We do but feebly 
what the Christ did perfectly. And that is all the difference be- 
tween us and Him, as far as we can make out. The difference 
most analogous to it is perhaps the difference between the “ first- 
born ” and the many younger “brethren.” He has attained to 
that towards which they are only progressing. But they are all 
‘**sons,”—their maturity is a question of time. 
It is more than probable that those who, like Mr. Maurice, 
cling most tenaciously to the doctrine of “ Deity in Christ ” will 
be among the first to recognize the same Deity in ourselves; 
will be among the first to feel, what St. John seems to have felt, 
that we stand on a common ground with Christ,—not that we 
have degraded Him to the low level of our debased notions of 
humanity,—but that we now see how God has raised us, or all 
along has placed us, on His level of a “ begotten son.” 

“As He is,so are we in this world,” are the emphatic words 
which stand as yet unchallenged in the writings of St. John, 
while the oft-repeated phrase “sons of God” shows how that 
Apostle placed the Church of Christ on a perfect equality with 
Christ Himself in all points save that of—shall I say ?—age, 
stature, development. We want sadly the proper word to ex- 
press it. 

We shall require very few articles and creeds when we have 
come to “ know that our bodies are the temples of the living God, 
as God hath said, I will dwell in them and walk in them, and 
they shall be my sons and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty.” 
What, higher than this, is contained in the term “ incarnation ” 
it would be hard even for an Apostle to tell. I am content to say 
it of Christ, in my deepest reverence for a life and death which 
declared to us the Father's mind and will; but 1 must not be 
content, nor ought any of us to be content, with saying that of 
Him, if we do not believe it to be true also of ourselves, and 
resign to his continual inspiration those wills which God has 
for this very purpose left free. 

I can scarcely think that you will care to print these remarks ; 
but they will perhaps serve to show why we should appreciate 
your impartiality, and why we feel grateful to any one who 
keeps us from crying ‘‘ Peace! peace!” when there is no 
peace.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Yorksuire IncumBEnt. 


[We need scarcely say that we differ profoundly from the view 
taken by our clerical correspondent of the Nicene Theology. In- 
deed, in one of our reviews of books in another column we have 
taken some pains to answer a still deeper form of the same doubt 
as to the meaning of our Lord's divinity. That such a view, how- 
ever, should be sincerely held by any clergyman of our Church, 
and held, as he believes, in common with a considerable number of 


definitely differing from each other. This, 1 think, will be 
evident to any who will examine the works of the few writers 
whose names I have mentioned, and therefore it may still fairly 
be asked, ‘* What is meant when it is said that this belief is jp. 
dispensable as a basis for Unity?’ Into the question whether 
“C, E. P.” “states fairly and ably the view of the relative creed. 
obligations of the clergy and laity ” I will not here enter. On this 
point I must differ both from you and from him, but I cannot help 
remarking that the way in which “C. E. P.” deals with the 
subject only involves it in greater difficulty. He makes off-hand 
assertions which simply beg the question, while he uses terms 
which are capable of several shades of meaning, in which men 
using the words in one sense may be utter unbelievers in 
the judgment of those who use them in another. According 
to “C. E. P.,” Incarnation is nearly synonymous with miraculous 
conception, at least any one who rejects the latter can scarcely 
be held to receive the former. On this point I would refer him 
to Mr. Hutton’s tract in the series for priests and people. To 
say that the belief in the miraculous conception was held from 
the first is merely to assert without proof. How slender the 
evidence for this is in writings of the second century he may see 
by looking into a recent paper in Fraser's Magazine on “Criticism 
and the Gospel History.’ Not only are Clement of Rome and 
other writers silent about it, but it cannot be found even in the 
Epistles of St. Paul, or in the Gospels of St. Mark or of St. 
John. Ican but express my utter amazement at the sweeping 
fashion in which ho deals with a whole sea of controversy 
when he asserts that “St. Paul nowhere claims to have a fuller 
knowledge of his Master’s mind than the other Apostles, nor does 
his doctrine differ from that of St. Peter and St. John.” There 
is of course nothing more to be said to one who denies the 
existence of Judaizing and Paulino Christians than that, satisfac- 
tory as this method may be to himself, it will never convince any 
educated person who does not already agree with him. So, again, 
he may if he pleases say that in the Zoroastrian or other sys- 
tems “there is no vestige of the moral and spiritual import of 
the Christian faith.” He will probably find few to agree with 
him, but it is a manifest injustice to say that in all of them In- 
carnation expresses ‘a mere physical wonder.” Where is tho 
physical wonder in that of Gautama Buddha? Yet more, 
‘“*C. E. P.” speaks of the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity as though it 
could be expressed only in one way. It can be, and is in fact, 
expressed in many ways; and the use of phrases of this kind 
without definition is not likely to secure a permanent basis of 
ecclesiastical unity. His remarks on myths only complicate 
matters still more. No one that I know of ever accused St. 
Matthew or St. Luke of ‘ borrowing a heathen mythus.” Cer- 
tainly Strauss does not do so; what he says is, that there was a 
mass of floating legend capable of application to any person 
whose life was not the subject of a contemporary narrative, and 
that the life of Christ has not been handed down to us by con- 
temporary writers. If“ C. E. P.” is unwilling to face the diffi- 
culty as it bears on the New ‘I’estament, has he fairly encoun- 
tered it with reference to the Old? He really must not talk of 
Satanic travesties if he wishes to convince any one who will not 
be frightened by hard words. Dean Stanley has brought out the 
marvellous parallelism between the life of Hercules and that of 
Samson ; the legend of his locks seems to re-appear in the legend 
of Nisus and Skylla ; the ficry chariot of Elijah and the mantle 
with which he endowed Elisha with increased power are not with- 
out resemblance to the chariot of Helios and the robe which 
endows Medea with a mysterious wisdom. These are matters in 
which assertion is useless; they must be accounted for. Such 
things cannot be dismissed as “instinctive or traditional fore- 
bodings of a revelation,” for in many, perhaps in most cases, they 
are no forebodings at all. 





I feel that my letter is already too lovg; but I trust you will 
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Slow me to express my strong conviction of the impolicy of 
ysing the rusty weapons of authority in place of argument and 
evidence in dealing with the doubts and difficulties of the pre- 
gent age.—I remain, &c., A. Z%. 

[We said, not that belief in the Incarnation was the true basis 
of ecclesiastical unity, but that the use of @ common liturgy was 
such a basis,—and that, as we believed, no considerable body of 
clergymen would be found to use our own English liturgy without 
such a belief as would warrant prayer to Christ. This we still 
pold confidently. Our correspondent has utterly mistaken our 
drift, which was plain enough.—Ep. Spectator.) 


BOOKS. 
—=@— 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR.* 
[Fist Norice.] 

Sin FRANCIS PALGRAVE left, it appears, the fourth volume of his 
History of England and Normandy, perhaps the greatest single 
contribution yet made to the authentic annals of this country, 
pearly complete, wanting in fact only that final revision in type 
which authors are so exceedingly apt to postpone. His son has 
therefore published this volume almost untouched, as representing 
«his father’s maturest judgment on the events narrated.” The 
third volume was less perfect, and required piecing to make it 
intelligible; but the materials had been carefully prepared, and 
the life of the Conqueror, the most important episode in the 
whole story, lacked only a few final touches. Mr. Palgrave has 
therefore published this volume also, adding dates, somewhat too 
scantily, a few explanatory words, a summary necessary to bridge 
ashort chasm, and two long excerpta written by Sir F. Palgrave 
himself, but issued originally in a somewhat different form. 
The result is a volume almost as valuable as if it had been 
revised by its author, disfigured rather than injured here and 
there by patchiness, wanting only one substantial addition, — 
a chapter on the authorities in which Sir F. Palgrave be- 
lieved, more especially on the ballads which he so fre- 
quently quotes, and to which he obviously attaches such great 
historical value. No one of course could supply this want except 
himself, and its loss is only an unavoidable addition to the other 
losses which every student of history sustained in his decease. 
We propose to confine this notice to the author’s account of the 
eareer of William the Conqueror, as being at once the most 
perfect portion of the work, and the one which will interest mest 
keenly the average reader, ‘There is perhaps no man in all our 
history whose life is so little understood, William being to most 
men simply a fierce bold brute, who won England in a battle, 
divided the soil among “his barons,” enslaved the Anglo-Saxons, 
made the New Forest, and died from the effects of a horse's 
stumble. He was really in Sir F. Palgrave’s opinion the proto- 
type of William III., differing from him only in a certain 
pitilessness which was also latent in the character of the great 
Dutchman, as witness the massacre of Glencoe, which ifhe did not 
oder he at least never avenged. We confine ourselves of course 
to the points upon which Sir F, Palgrave disturbs the popular 
impressions. 

In the first place, the nickname of the “ Bastard,” which 
adhered to William throughout his life, did not arise altogether 
from the fact that he was born out of wedlock. All the Dukes of 
Normandy, from the days of Longsword, grandson of Rollo, were 
80 born, the regular practice being for the Duke to live with a 
concubine, and then, if he wished his son to succeed, to legitima- 
tize him by a “mantle marriage,” a power reserved by the civil 
law to every father, and still retained in most European coun- 
tries. Opinion in Normandy would have dispensed even with 
this ceremony, the Northmen thinking with Asiatics that a man’s 
sons are his sons, be their mother who she may ; but the nobles 
were disgusted with the caste of Duke Robert's favourite. 
Arletta was the daughter of Fulbert, of Falaise, a tanner, and 
though the Normans could forgive lowness of origin, and cared 
little or nothing about personal immodesty—tradition makes her 
immodest even beyond her class—they could not overlook the tan- 
yard. In France then, as in India now, the skinner was an outcast, 
a wretch whose trade polluted the atmosphere, a man regarded 
as Englishmen now regard a resurrectionist. ‘Throughout 
William’s life those who wished to wound him most cruelly beat 
skins in his sight, and his worst act of ferocity was committed 
upon the people of Alengon in revenge for that special insult. 
Next, William did not become “ the Conqueror ” all in a moment, 


* History of England and Normandy. Vols. UL and IV. By Sir F. Palgrave. 
London: Mucwillan. 











oreven develop from a great Baron into a King. From his 
eleventh year, when his father died, to his forty-first his life was 
one long training for battle and command. The “ race of Rollo,” 
the great Barons who traced back to the Viking’s loins, the true 
nobles of Normandy, few of whom ever came to England, fought 
him at every turn, and once drove him from his Duchy. He 
had to fight them in the Val des Dunes, and then fight his Suze- 
rain at Mortemer before he could get seated at all, and when that 
was done he commenced and completed the conquest of Anjou 
and Maine, married a daughter of the great Count of Flanders, 
and hoped for a Royal crown from the hand of the Kaiser, still 
acknowledged as heir of the Western Empire. He was, when 
he planned the invasion of England, already the warrior Prince 
par excellence of Europe, and adventurers flocked readily to his 
standard. The bulk of his army was, however, drawn fiom his 
own dominions, one province in particular, the Cotentin, of which 
Cherbourg is the modern port, emigrating almost en masse. 
Half the great families of England sprang from the ruined castles 
which still stud that region, and which were built in Robert and 
William’s reign by men who were simply brigands, captains of 
bands whose business was plunder and devastation. 

Again, Sir F. Palgrave holds that William’s title to the 
throne was as good as that of any competitor. Edward had 
willed it to him, and the final bequest of the Confessor to Harold 
was extorted from him on his death-bed. Harold had no heredi- 
tary rights, he was but the heir of Godwin, who had been a 
serf, and the only person who had them, Edgar the Atheling, 
the lust descendant of Edmund Ironside, was a child. It isa 
curious trait in William's character that this boy, his only legi- 
timate competitor, was the only one whom the Conqueror could 
never hate. He regarded him as Napoleon is said to regard the 
Count de Chambord, seemed to think he had a right to rebel, 
and spared him again and again, so that he, last of the Saxon line, 
died at a hundred and three, an honoured uoble beneath the Nor- 
man sway. Harold, in Sir F. Palgrave’s opinion, never was really 
King of the nationin the English sense, but only the greatest Earl 
with a nominal supremacy, and he went to battle at Hastings, 
followed only by the troops of his own Earldom, which included 
Hants, Sussex, Kent, Surrey, Middlesex, Hertford, Berks, and 
Oxford. The Mercians were not loyal, and the people of the 
Danelagh, say England north of the Humber, looked to Sweyn 
of Denmark as their natural and legitimate sovereign. The dis- 
solution of Harold’s army therefore divided England into at least 
five Siates, none of which particularly objected to William seizing 
Harold’s earldom, or even becoming in name “ Basileus” 
of Britain. A majority of the nation felt Harold’s dethrone- 
ment as the mere defeat of an usurper, and it is curious that 
no popular legends ever connected themselves with his name. 
Indeed Sir F. Palgrave evidently believes that he was not killed 
at Hastings, but was conveyed from the field by his mistress, 
Editha, and died a one-eyed mouk in a cell near the Abbey of 
St. John at Chester, where he was visited by Henry L, who on 
his death-bed declared to his attendant monks that the recluse 
was Harold. It was this utter division of the national resources, 
followed by an immense emigration into Scotland, Holstein, Rus- 
sia, and the East,—Rurik was probably a “Saxon” emigré,—which 
enabled William to conquer the country earldom by earldom, 
and it is clear that from the first he regarded Denmark, and not 
England, as the true source of danger. He spared the Saxons, 
but he tried to extirpate the Danes, and very nearly succeeded. 
Sweyn loudly threatened vengeance, and William sent him gifts, 
which either he or his agents called “tribute.” When at last 
Sweyn was convinced that he had no tribute to hope, and 
summoned the pagans of Prussia, men who still worshipped 
Thor and Freya, to form an army of invasion, William bought 
them off by giving them all the plunder they had taken, 
and the cause of the “ tyranny ” of his later years is to be sought 
in the mighty army which twenty years after the Conquest 
he brought over from Poitou, Anjou, aud Normandy to protect 
himself against an invasion prepared by Canute, son of Sweyn. 
That King had collected 1,000 vessels, and nothing saved the 
Normans from a new and more terrible struggle but a domestic 
revolt which cost Canute his life. Finally, it is the deliberate 
opinion of Sir F. Palgrave that William did no¢ try to Normanize 
the Saxon people. 

“ We must not always confound despotism and injustice. William 
was not a wild, a cruel, or a bloodthirsty conqueror ; with but a smal? 
share of moral principle, he had no love for evil or sin as such, In an 
age of universal profligacy, more especially among the higher ranks, 
his continence is a voucher of what we may term his moral feeling. 


Historical parallels, though frequently very delusive from the efforts 
made to overstrain either the resemblance or the antithesis of the 
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respective characters, do nevertheless afford much help to the student ; 
and, excepting in the violence of his temper, which, however, he could 
well restrain when it was his interest so to do, I should say that there 
was as near a resemblance between him and his third namesake as 
could well exist between two different individuals, placed so widely 
apart. It is, I believe, the popular opinion, as expressed by the words 
of Hume, that it would be difficult to find any revolution more destruc- 
tive, or attended with a more complete subjugation of the ancient inha- 
bitants. Unquestionably the cup of bitterness was presented to the 
English, but it was not deep; and, amongst the many providences 
which so singularly and specially mark the destiny of the English 
nation, it is impossible to doubt but that the effect of the Conquest was 
in every respect to increase its powers for good, to strengthen the 
national intellect, and also, if they be blessings, to give the greatest 
impulse to its worldly prosperity and glory.” 
“Tf I had to sum up the character of William as a king in one loose 
phrase, I should say that as a king, though cruel, he was not unneces- 
sarily cruel, prudent, cunning, entirely unscrupulous as to the means 
he used whether to gain or to secure his power,—the sword, the axe, 
and, if universal rumour could be trusted, the poisoned cup, were all 
employed without reserve or compunction. Yet, in spite of plunder, 
cruelty, and devastation, he had more heart than the majority of the 
statists of a more civilized age; he interfered nowhere, except where 
he needed to interfere. If, according to the popular legend, the English- 
man was compelled to put out fire and candle at the sound of the curfew ; 
he was nevertheless, so far as the State was concerned, left quiet within 
his home. William made no attempt to introduce a new religion, new 
language, new customs, new laws. He never strove to Normanizo the 
English people.” 
So complete was the preservation of the English constitution in 
theory, that the Grand Coutumier of Normandy, the code, as we 
should now say, claims Edward the Confessor as its author, and 
after Normandy was conquered by the Capets her barons pleaded 
the English Magna Charta as the foundation of their franchises. 
The curfew bell, so often quoted to prove William's tyranny, was 
universal throughout medizval Europe, all crime being possible 
in unlighted streets, and the assertion of Hume that William 
imported the French language is simply without foundation. 
‘The plain answer to this assertion is this, that we have no one 
example of any pleadings in the courts of judicature in French, 
of any deeds or charters drawn in the same language, or any laws 
composed in that idiom, until the reign of Henry III. What 
William found he kept: like his predecessors, his laws and 
charters were written either in English or in Latin, though the 
latter gradually prevailed. Yet the English continued in con- 
tinuous use, and the last example of its employment is found also 
in the very reign of Henry III., when, as before observed, we 
find the first employment of the French tongue.” In fact, 
William was in the eyes of this historian an unscrupulous but 
wise and self-restrained despot, capable of any atrocity when 
resisted, but not naturally cruel, and without either the wish or 
the policy to trammel his own power by changing England into 
a mere copy of Normandy. His successors departed from his 
rules, but he himself described his double character as Norman 
Duke and English King by this remarkable emblem :—“ Look, 
at William’s great seal, by which his will and pleasure, his 
grace and favour, or his enmity, was announced. Here we 
find the type of the new dynasty. On the reverse, the Duke of 
Normandy, mounted on his war steed, grasps the sword of Rollo, 
defended by shield and mail, his visage concealed by the iron 
helmet ; but on the obverse, the Hex Anglorum, seated on the 
throne of justice, wears the crown of Alfred, and presents the 
sceptre surmounted by the peaceful dove; and these two repre- 
sentations are living types, as it were, of the two dynasties.” 
This view may be erroneous, but the student of history is pre- 
sumptuous who does not pause before Sir F. Palgrave’s recorded 
opinion on a point connected with Norman annals. 





THE NICENE THEOLOGY AND MODERN 
PHILOSOPHY.» 
Mr Hatt is much. impressed with the delusive impersonating 
feats of the religious fancy, and has written this little book 
(which, so far as its profound intellectual scepticism will allow, 
is written in a tone of Christian sentiment,) to persuade us 
that the distinct personalities which our faith discloses in the 
Being of God, are mere shadows of this impersonating energy in 
man. The book is too aphoristic, and if Mr. Hall will excuse us 
for applying to it a word which it eminently deserves but 
which he peculiarly dislikes, too dogmatic, to explain on what 
grounds these conclusions are arrived at. The author contents 
himself with showing that fanciful personalities were invented by 
the spiritual needs of man in all the ages and nations of 
paganism, which were nothing more than human ideas allegorized 
or impersonated, and thinks it an apparently self-evident truth, 





° The Law of Impersonation as Applied to Abstract Ideas and Religious Dogmas. 
By 8S. W. Hall. Third Edition.. With an appendix on the Dual Constitution of First 


a . 
| which will be recognized as soon as stated, that the same 
| tendency has transmuted “the religious truths and ideas of 
Christianity” into a * transcendental Christian mythology,” dug 
to the same mental necessity and the same process of reasoning ag 
“the Pagan mythology of the East, Greece, Rome, Scandinavia 
and the other regions of the world.” This is with Mr. Hall - 
| assumption and an axiom,—an axiom so clear that he simply 
reiterates it in order to produce belief. However, there is no 
doubt that it has got some hold of the religious literature of the 
day, and the interest excited by a recent letter in our columns on 
comparative mythology which adopts less boldly and decisively 
something of the same method of thought, makes it an jp. 
teresting subject for discussion how far the tendency in the 
human intellect to deceive itself by clothing abstract ideas 
and laws with the attributes of personality, has or has not any 
true application to the Catholic theology of the Incarnation and 
the co-eternal personalities in God. Mr. Hall asserts with the 
constant reiteration of personal conviction, but without any 
variety of either statement or argument, that “ the Christian im. 
personations are fated to undergo the same process as the pagan. 
When apprehended in their internal significance by the reflective 
mind when elevated to the height of Abstract Ideas, the trangj- 
tive form of the concrete—the impersonated—will have seen its 
day, and Christianity will have been evolved in Spirit and Truth,” 
Nay, he asserts in evident good faith that Christ Himself adopted 
the impersonating language simply as a condescension to the 
wants of His time, and that He taught esoterically that the rude 
language of impersonation would pass away, and the true wor- 
shippers should “worship the Father in Spirit and in Truth,” 
—where we cannot help asking whether “ the Father” thus to be 
worshipped is one of these delusive impersonations still lingering 
even in our Lord’s esoteric teaching, or whether—and Mr. Hall 
is exceedingly ambiguous on this point—personality, banished from 
all other “religious ideas,” is to be permitted to linger in our 
language and thoughts concerning “first causation?” Christ, 
says Mr. Hall, “in order to bring home to rude understandings 
the force of moral laws, was obliged to couch His precepts and 
doctrines in the language of one having a direct personal mission 
from God Himself. Nothing less than a sensible corporeal 
medium with articulate organs could evoke their latent Faith or 
satisfy their belief. With this aid alone were they able to 
realize the idea of God, His laws of conscience, and a future State 
of being. For their easier comprehension the spiritual and in- 
tellectual were brought down to Sense. Hence the present neces- 
sity for esoteric interpretation to restore the ideas and doctrines 
of Christ and St. Paul to their essential abstract forms.” And then, 
as illustrating, we suppose, the “ essentially abstract form” of 
Christ’s esoteric doctrine, Mr. Hall quotes our Lord's saying to 
an ignorant woman by the well of Samaria about worshipping 
“the Father” in Spirit and in Truth,—a quaint form of words, 
as we should have ‘thought, for an esoteric inculcation of Ab- 
stract Ideas as the only permanent essence of religious imper- 
sonations. 

Now, it appears to us that both the method of Comparative my- 
thology as applied by these writers, and the notion that Abstract 
Ideas and laws are the only permanent substance of religious 
truths, demand, if they mean anything, that all religious imper- 
sonation should be considered delusive,—the personal conception 
of the First Cause, no less than of the Eternal Son of God. Whether 
this is Mr. Hall's view or not we are not sure. We are sure that 
numbers of modern thinkers who regard the eternal personality 
of the Son as a pure mythological dream,—the product of our 
impersonating faculty—would eagerly maintain the personality 
of the divine First Cause. Perhaps Mr. Hall himself is of this 
opinion, for though his language is quite vague and inconsistent, 
he tells us on page 42, “ Faith gives us psychical intuition of 
divine agency. Reason conviction of its unity [he does not say 
personality] through the idea of First Causation. There is there- 
fore no warrant in the world of Mind, of Faith, or of Matter, 





for more than one God. The Impersonation and Deification of our 


spiritual nature in Christ and the Holy Ghost sound like a 
remnant and reminiscence of Pagan polytheistic divinity.” 
The truth is, however, that after running down the idea of per- 
sonality as a figment of our own anthropomorphic imagination 
as most of these writers do, it is exceedingly inconsistent 
to attribute it, as they usually do directly or indirectly, to 
the First Cause. We say “directly or indirectly,” because 
even when the word is proscribed, the idea will be found 
to linger in a thousand forms,—in the first place, in that of unity 
even,—for what can unity mean in a multitude of infinitely 





Causation. London: Trubner. 


various phenomena spread over infinite space, if it be not unity 
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of purpose and thought, which imply both will and consciousness ? 
There is no unity in stones, or water, or any inorganic life,—only a 
chadow of unity in the vegetable organisms, which are not really 
distinguishable from the earth that feeds them; we do not get 
ata true wit anywhere till we get at some vestige of a mind, 
parpose, soul. Tn the next place, the admission that acts of faith 
and moral sentiment are appropriate towards God, of itself im- 
plies that He is capable of understanding and accepting them, 
which could be true only of a person. In short, in a thousand 
ways we shall find that the most caustic critics of the imperso- 
nating power of the human fancy, indirectly attribute perso- 
nality to the Creator, because they feel that the higher we rise in 
the scale of nature the less of mere vague inarticulate motions 
and tendencies, the more of personality, we find there ; in other 
words, the more unity of directing thought and will, the more of 
self-limitation, or self-sacrifice, the more of something super- 
patural connecting together the ‘“‘Abstract Ideas” and ‘ Laws” 
which would have no worth and no significance without wills 
and purposes, i. é., personalities. But if this be granted, the notion 
that we Jimit God by believing in His personality, and holding 
that He has revealed it to us, disappears at once; personality 
becomes the highest thing we can perceive in the universe, and 
to discharge it from the infinite Reason of the first Cause, is 
to loosen all the most divine as well as royal links in the 
supreme nature, and leave something which may be infinitely 
wider than man, but certainly is not above him. Personality 
does imply limitation,—self-limitation, at all events,—but to deny 
the power of self-limitation is a far greater moral and spiritual 
limitation than to affirm it. Rob God of the power of self- 
sactifice for beings below Him, and by professing to glorify, you 
really, if not consciously dishonour Him. 

And we believe it to be precisely the same false circle of ideas 
which is always endeavouring to explain away the deep theology 
of the Gospels, and the faint anticipations of it in pre-Christian 
religions, as shadows of human fancy ;—to transform eternal reali- 
ties into “‘ Abstract Ideas,” and prove that the Ideas engendered 
the realities, instead of the realities the Ideas. Usually we recog- 
nize freely enough that our ideas are shadows, and but poor 
inadequate shadows of the facts outside us,—but on this subject 
the line of reasoning is always reversed ; men are always trying 
to show with Fichte and Mr. Hall how the human mind 
“evolves” God, instead of humbly trying to take the infinite 
God, so fur as we can,into the human mind. The darkness 
boasts that it “imagined” the beantiful dream of Light, instead of 
admitting that the “ Light shined in the Darkness and the Dark- 
ness compreliended it not.” ‘The tendency in the present day to 
revive the great Nicene controversy as to the divine personalities 
is remarkable, and, we believe, far healthier than the attempt to 
deal on lower ground with such questions as the future state and 
punishment of man. Unless we can find for ourselves the true 
theology we shall never get any data even for discussing the future 
state of man, which wholly depends on the nature, purposes, and 
will of God. And to us we confess it is matter of pure wonder that 
80 many who take the first great step,—who accept with scarcely 
a hesitation the vast assumption of a liviug and infinite righteous 
will directing all things,—who never stumble at the awful difficulty 
of eternal self-existence,—who can root universal nature in what 
Tennyson calls the “Abysmal deeps of Personality,” and ask no root 
deeper than that,—should yet think it, so often as they do, almost 
a childish infatuation to accept the teaching which seems to us to 
render that great fundamental truth at once credible and full of 
inexhaustible light,—we mean the teaching that more than one 
personality lies in the mysterious unity of God, that the reciprocity 
of life and love, of giving and receiving, of law and duty, of eternal 
righteousness in opposite attitudes, are all as eternal as that 
“First Causation ” which would be otherwiseour sole connecting 
link with the ages of the infinite past. The effort to make out 
that “persona” as applied to the eternal Word did not mean 
what our word “ person” means, will doubtless be successful,— 
though we concevive it certain that the Greek word used in the 
Nicene controversy (hypostasis), of which “persona” was the 
weak Latin equivalent, differed from our word person rather by 
meaning more than less. In the earlier part of the Nicene 
controversy the word afterwards used to express the distinct 
“personality” of Christ meant more than personality,—‘“ sub- 
stance” as well as “ personality,”—in short, the “ underlying” 
essence of the mind and character. But in modern times no 
controversy can turn on mere metaphysical distinctions. It is on 
the divine definition which Christ gives us of his own eternal 
nature,—on his revelation that he lives, and lived before all worlds, 
the life of a filial and dependent freedom, that the only practical 





theology can be founded. “I can of mine ownself do nothing,” 
“the Son can do nothing of himself but what he seeth the 
Father do, for what things soever he doeth, these also doeth the 
Son likewise ; for the Father loveth the Son and showeth him all 
things that himself doeth.” “ My judgment is just because I do 
not mine own will but the will of the Father who hath sent me.” 
‘Thou lovedst me before the foundation of the world ;’—it is on 
sayings like these, not on metaphysical subtleties, thut we found 
our faith as to His personality. But does not this reciprocity of 
love and life between Himself and the Father on which He founds 
all His prayers for His disciples (“As thou Father art in 
me and I in thee, that they also may be one in us”), 
demand this distinction of personalities, though not of divine 
essence? Is not the apparent depth of Greek subtlety in the 
Nicene definitions the mere evolution of intellectual assumptions 
involved in every word of Christ's own deepest, and simplest, and 
most spiritual teachings? Would they not all become what 
Mr. Hall apparently thinks them, exceedingly gross and carnal 
forms of shadowy abstract ideas, if either our Lord had not had any 
eternal life with the Father at all, or had been as that Sabellian 
philosophy would have it which wishes to make the different 
“persons” only different “ phases” or “ aspects” of the same 
Will, onlyahuman manifestation of the Father Himself? It 
seems to us that the philosophical presumption which takes for 
granted that man has “ evolved ” God, not God man, gets rid by 
that means not only of philosophical subtleties, but of the 
deepest springs of spiritual life. The belief in God, native as it 
is to the human mind, cannot be sustained without a supple- 
menting belief that God has worked and is working eternally to 
unveil Himself to His creatures, and that in the ages of the 
eternal past no less than during the lifs of finite beings, His 
mind has had the same essence, love, will, character, not 
mere “self-causation.” It is because the theology of Christ 
enables us to retain and deepen our faith in God, by 
unveiling Him to us as the self-existent being who, before 
all time and before all finite existences, no less than now, 
was not only a first cause, but the perfect union of divine 
persons, involving the reciprocal life of will and thought 
and love and character,—not mere empty omnipotence and 
design, but essentially such as He has since revealed Himself 
to us,—that we accept it as greater than ourselves, instead of 
analyzing it away as the shadow of our own weak fancy. We 
believe that the more the Nicene theology, as it is called, or, to 
speak more truly, the theology of St. John and St. Paul, is 
pondered, the more clearly will it be seen that it is indis- 
solubly allied with all true Theism, that it alone satisfies the 
conditions on which we can believe profoundly in a personal 
God at all, that it alone can overcome the deep atheism which 
is in all our hearts and half our moods, that it alone can 
crowd for us the otherwise oppressive solitudes of eternity with 
a life and love homogeneous with that which once and once 
only found its full earthly manifestation in the incarnation of our 
Lord. We can never sufficiently wonder that those who have once 
adequately grasped the principle of a personal theism do not 
also accept the revealed eternal personality of the Son of God 
us the supplementary truth, which, had it not been revealed 
indeed, no one could have discovered—but once revealed, makes 
God an eternal reality, instead of a mere vision of iutellectual 
grandeur and hope. 


BLACKFRIARS ; OR, THE MONKS OF OLD.* 
Tuere is a problem which must bave ofteu occupied the minds 
of thoughtful novel readers, as it certainly fills the brains of those 
unhappy writers condemned to “review” works of fiction in 
magazines and newspapers. It is whether there is actually a ne 
plus ultra of wretched as well as of good literature. Mr. Carlyle, 
who seems to have mused upon the subject more than any other 
living man, states the case graphically enough in his reflections 
upon “ Minerva Press novelists.” Starting fromthe point thatthere 
is doubtlessly a greatest fool as well as a wisest man in the world, 
and that “ the most foolish man on the earth is now indubitably 
living and breathing, and did this morning or lately eat breakfast, 
and is even now digesting the same ; and looks out on the world 
with his dim horn-eyes, and inwardly forms some unspeakable 
theory thereof,” he naturally ponders where this “ authentically 
Existing ” greatest fool upon earth can be met with personally. 
‘Can one of us, otherwise than by guess, know that we have 
got sight of him, have orally communed with him? Or, to take 
even the narrower sphere of our English metropolis, can any 








* Blackfriars ; or, the Monks of Old. A Romantic Chronicle. In Three volumes 
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one confidently say to himself that he has conversed with the 


9° 


identical, individual stupidest man now extant in London?” It 
is, the author of * Sartor Resartus” truly remarks, a ‘‘ strange, 
We have the fullest assurance, not only 


tantalizing pursuit. 
that there is a Stupidest of London men actually resident, with 
bed and board of soine kind in London; but that several persons 
have been, or perhaps are now speaking face to face with him, 
while for us, clase it as we may, such scientific blessedness will 
probably be for ever denied.” And, coming from men to books, Mr. 
Carlyle goes on to philosophize that “ of no given book, not even 
of a fashionable novel, can you predicate with certainty that its 
vacuity is absolute, that there are not other vacuities which 
shall partially replenish themselves therefrom, and esteem it a 
plenum. How knowest thou, may the distressed novel-wright 
exclaim, that I, here where I sit, am the Foolishest of existing 
mortals; that this my Long-ear of a fictitious biography shall not 
find one and the other into whose still longer ears it may be the 
means, under Providence, of instilling somewhat? We answer, 
None knows, none can certainly know.” 

It would be difficult to gainsay the argument thus put. But 
though it may be impossible to ascertain ‘“‘ absolute vacuity,” 
the measure of relative stupidity seems within reach of observa- 
tion. For the nonce, as far as our own actual experience goes, 
we have found a novel which comes very near the acme of dul- 
ness and “ vacuity ” sought after by Mr. Carlyle, and which may, 
at any rate, be described as the worst novel of the season. It is 
a so called ‘‘ romantic chronicle” in three volumes, going by the 
title of Blackfriars ; or, the Monks of Old. ‘There is no author's 
name on the title-page; but the writer in the preface gives a 
clue to his identity by describing himself as “one poor human 
brain,” in a state so unutterably bashful as to “ feel confounded 
and humiliated at the transparent worthlessness of our labours.” 
Can this unhappy scribe actually be “the Foolishest of existing 
mortals” sought after by the Diogenes of Chelsea? Authors are 
often modest, that is, in the prefaces of their books ; but it speaks 
of a superlative of some kind that the composer of Blackfriars 
should characterize his own performance as ‘‘ transparent worth- 
lessness.” However, this does not prevent the distressed novel- 
wright from wishing that he may be the means, under Providence, 
of instilling somewhat. He hopes, nay trusts, “ that all we have 
written may not sink for naught in the great waters of condemned 
oblivion,” because of the writing being “our latest fondling.” 
Latest! Then, it seems, there have been previous “ great waters 
of condemned oblivion.” We shudder. 

Blackfriars is a novel of the mystic-historic-religious kind. It 
swarms with monks, with knights, and, most unfortunate of all, 
with quotations taken at random from ancient and modern 
authors, such as Stowe, Maitland, and Hallam. A _ whole 
waggon-load of these quotations is stowed away in an appendix, 
“ for the edification and delectation of those who may covet the 
information,” while the rest is used as stuffing on all occasions 
where it is most out of place. There are long and wearisome 
descriptions, all taken apparently from the “ Penny Cyclopedia” 
and like sources of information, of the “* Monks of Old,” without 
whom, it is contended, “the glorious lights of Liberty, Litera- 
ture, and Science, which awoke anew the world, might have re- 
mained for ever dead and unnuriured.” Deep among these 
learned disquisitions there is buried a love story, or what passes 
as such. It requires careful reading to dig it out, but the result 
is well worth the trouble. There is a hero and a heroine, and, 
of course, a fiend in human shape, who tries to separate the 
hero and heroine, It is proper to introduce the lady first. She 
is called Aveliue, ‘ a girl in the earliest years of budding woman- 
hood, shining like a sun-clad seraph amid the darkly foliaged 
background and surroundings.” A certain Sir John Perrot, 
“ with eyes that flashed passion volcanicly,” tries to carry off this 
sun-clad seraph, but is stopped on the way by the hero, one 
Richard Plantagenet, “ the Ideal of a youthful Achilles,” dressed 
in “a jerkin and breeches of untanned leather.” Sir John Perrot 
having been duly punished, there followed “a calenture of noble 
spirits,” or, in ordinary language, a love meeting. “I wish not 
a brighter hope can bloom this side of earth’s last morrow,” 
exclaims the hero in the untanned leather breeches, which 
passionate appeal is rewarded on the part of the lady-love by a 
“ wild enthralment..... such as loving spirits may exchange 
when they are re-united in heaven after a long separation on earth. 
Clasped thus they resembled a life painting of Prometheus 
fondling a statue of Venus.” Was ever such touching scene 
described before? A painting fondling a statue! 

But latet anguis in herbd: the fiend is near this “calenture of 


‘** glared upon the handsome and well-assorted pair with the glean 
of the iron furnace by night,—so grim, so lurid, go ful] of 
tumultuous passion, while an unborn earthquake was Vibratin 

within the dark chaos of his soul.” At sight of him, “the 
beauteous Aveline was fearstruck to taciturnity” for jt £0 
happened that Dan Theodulph, the fiend, was her confeggo,. 
“With him were the throes of a mighty volcano at work Within, 
precluding for a while all power of utterance and composure, in 
the wild thronging of his vulture passions.” So that it seems 
he, too, was “ fearstruck to taciturnity.” But the fiend soon 
recovered himself, addressing the seraph in honeyed words ag 
follows :— I cannot rest, dear child, until I have placed thee in 
the barque of refuge, and seen thee gliding therein towards the 
sunny shores of celestial Eden, where thou mayest ever browse 
on the golden mint and thyme of the eternal Paradise.” This 
means that beauteous Aveline is to become a nun. However, the 
sun-clad seraph amid the darkly-foliaged background does not like 
the idea of browsing on the mint and thyme of eternal Paradise, 
in which reluctance she is strongly upheld by her friend in the 
untanned leather breeches. A struggle with Dan Theodulph is the 
consequence ; but before it has gone far, beauteous Aveline is kid- 
napped once more, this time successfully, by Sir John Perrot. The 
deed was accomplished when “the robe of night had well-nigh 
cased the earth, while the star-nailed heavens began to glimmer 
with their myriad lamps.” Aveline is carried off to Richmond 
Palace, where the robber lies in waiting to do vivlence to her, 
But in the nick of time Richard Plantagenet, who has followed, 
and clambered up to a high window “amid the gleaming bursts 
of the fierce lightning and the roar of the red artillery of heaven,” 
comes to the rescue. He pulls Sir John Perrot out of the window, 
breaks his own ribs and those of his antagonist in the heavy fall ; 
and then climbs up again to the chamber of his lady-love, who 
receives him “ with a radiance of joy which lighted up her seraphic 
beauty as though beneath an unseen sunbeam.” ‘Then down 
again from the high window of Richmond Palace get hero and 
heroine, and take horse for Blackfriars, while ‘the bright 
monarch of the night skies burst forth anew, shining aloft like a 
globe of molten silver."—It is well to draw breath here for a 
moment, in mute admiration of all the splendid similes heaped 
together on one page ; the “ red artillery of heaven,” the “ unseen 
sunbeam,” the “globe of molten silver,” and the “ star-nailed 
heaven.” 

The jump from the top of Richmond Palace ushers in the 
grand climax of the romantic chronicle. King Henry VIIL, 
the Earl of Essex, Sir Thomas More, the Holy Maid of Kent, 
and a host of other celebrities, appear upon the scene, dis- 
porting themselves in the most extraordinary manner. The King 
fights a duel in a tourney with the hero of the untanned leather 
breeches, who is attended by the Holy Maid in the disguise of 
a squire, and protected by ten thousand City apprentices, clad 
in sympathetic ‘‘ pyne doublets,’ of the same material as 
the breeches. Things are getting very intricate when Raimond 
Verstegans, “a Magian of no common kind, with a chilling 
mystery of mien, possessing rare phenomena in_ incanta- 
tion,” steps forward. He frightens ‘ that strange and 
hateful admixture of deceit and ferocity, wild incontinence 
and savage pride, Henry VIII.,” by showing His Majesty the 
corpses of his six wives over a charcoal pan. The hero is likewise 
frightened by a sudden apparition of the heroine dressed as a 
bride. “As the dampening heart-drops bedewed his pallid brow, 
he felt as if the powers of mind and body were alike deserting him, 
his edged thoughts rushed together and passed through his 
throbbing brain in chaotic whirls, while his heart beat audibly like 
the strokes of a muffled hammer against his ribs.” The ham- 
mering has the effect that the poor hero gets mad, not recovering 
his “edged thoughts” till the death of the arch-fiend, Dan 
Theodulph. It is only after this event, and after the fiend has 
made a dying speech, “unfolding deeds with words that are 
flapping their wings in his breast for confession, albeit they are 
black as ravens plunging amid a field of death and blood,” that 
all are made happy. The knight with tiie untanned leather 
breeches gets his beauteous Aveline. «They met in an electric 
shock, and in that trance there was naught but rapturous thoughts 
and the warmest feelings, purged, too, from earthly dross.” Elec- 
tricity now gets altogether the upper hand. ‘ How shall we 
describe the scene? Every transition of such an one is electrical. 
The heart’s lightning flashes too quick through the halcyou 
storm-gust for pen to follow.” The happy pair finally go on their 
honeymoon, start with the papa for Ostend, “ whither, across the 
watery plain of ocean, the eternal breeze of Eden appeared to fill 





novle spirits.” He, Dan Theodulph, a monk of Blacktriars, 


the snowy sails and propel the swift barque ; and whither arrived 
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he witnessed their Heaven-ordained bridality, and then with 
many @ fervent blessing left them to follow out their future 
diamond-hewn path of existence.” 

If this is not fine writing run mad, it is certainly the ne plus ultra 
of revived Minerva literature, surpassing in outrageous nonsense 
any modern book, “‘ even a fashionable novel.” 





MR. CHARLES KNIGHT'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 
Mz. Kyicut’s two volumes of autobiography remind us of the 
story told by Charles Lamb about Coleridge. Charles Lamb 
had paid a visit to the philosopher at Highgate, and, as usual, 
was detained in the garden by an eloquent peroration on 
some obscure point in metaphysics. To make sure of his friend, 
Coleridge seized him by the coat-button, delivering his grand 
monologue with closed eyes, legs firmly set, and his head thrown 
packward as if addressing the clouds. There seemed no escaping 
the terrible flow of eloquence, but Charles Lamb's ready wit 
suggested a means. He quietly took a penknife from his pocket, 
cut the fatal button, and then made off in great haste to visit 
another friend at Highgate. Returning the same way, some 
hours after, he peeped in at Coleridge’s garden gate, and—there 
stood the great metaphysician, exactly as he had left him, 
the button between his fingers, and the head thrown up into the 
sky. The soft flow of his silvery speech was pouring forth as 
melodiously as ever, without stop and without break. Si non? 
vero, 2 ben trovato. Mr. Charles Knight is no Coleridge, but his 
written speech is wonderfully like the address to Charles Lamb’s 
button. The autobiographical confessions come pouring out like 
a brook from a gentle eminence, calmly, uninterruptedly, melo- 
diously, but, if the truth be spoken, wearisome in the unbroken 
flow of thin water. Mr. Knighi tells with great circumstantiality, 
but with wonderful lack of animation, the story of a very quiet 
life: how he was born; how he was put into breeches; how he 
was sent to a boarding-school at Ealing; how he started a news- 





sheet at Windsor; how he saw the King of Prussia buying a 
penny roll and a small slice of cheese at Ascot races, and so 
forth, in uninterrupted flow of monotonous speech. ‘There is no 
interval, no pause, no division, no change of tone, manner, and 
gesture throughout the whole two volumes of autobiography. 
Mr. Knight quietly looks up into the sky, and clutches the 
button in his hand. Unfortunately the eloquence is not of the 
skies. 

Mr. Kniglit’s labours for the diffusion of cheap literature have 
been undoubtedly of very considerable value, and a_ short 
account of his life therefore, with regard chiefly to these labours, 
might have made an interesting little book. But it was ill- 
judged to spin such a readable little book out into three octavo 
volumes, in the fashionable novel style. ‘Iwo of the volumes 
have now been issued, and, owing tothe diluting process resorted 
to, consisting in the not novel expedient of reprinting scraps from 
old books and newspapers, the interest is of the most meagre 
kind. Mr. Knight tells us that he was born “close to the great 
entrance to the lower ward of Windsor Castle,” where his father 
kept a stationer's shop. He was an only son, lost his mother 
early, was sent to a boarding-school for a couple of years, and 
then apprenticed to his father, who had added meanwhile the 
business of printer and publisher to his other avocation. The 
apprenticeship proved a time of “ morbid thoughts,” described at 
great length in some score of pages. Te put a stop to these, 
young Mr. Knight went for two months to London, to go through 
a round of “intellectual excitements,” including visits to the 
House of Commons and to the “Club of the Eccentrics,” at a 
tavern in St. Martin’s Lane; and at the end of the period 
“went back to Windsor with some enlargement of intellec- 
tual vision.” Out of this visit to the metropolis arose the 
conception of a local weekly paper, the Windsor and Eton 
Express, which saw the light of the world in 1812, the proprietor, 
editor, and manager being then twenty-two years old. What 
said editor, proprietor, &c., wrote in the Windsor and Eton 
Express, for the next seven or eight years, gives rise to very 





elaborate details, extending over more than a hundred pages. 
The whole political, social, and criminal history of the period is 
passed in review, for the purpose of tacking thereto articles from 
the Express, often very little to the purpose. It was not, how- 
ever, the news-sheet to which the author devoted his sole atten- 
tion, for, he tells us, “as early as 1814 I had the notion of | 
becoming a Popular Educator.” Constantly brooding on the 
subject, the notion at last shaped itself into tangible form in the | 
year 1820, when there was published the first number of the 








* Passages of aWorking Life during Half a Century, with a Prelude of Early Remin- 
scences. By Charles Knight. Two volumes, London: Bradbury and Evans. \ 


Plain Englishman, a monthly serial, edited by Mr. Knight. Its 
existence was short, but before death had terminated its career, 
Mr. Knight transferred bis activity to London by becoming 
editor and part proprietor of the Guardian. Extracts from 
the Guardian are given, of course. The paper, as far as can 
be made out from dark hints to the effect, did not pay; at any 
rate Mr. Knight “could not resist the temptation to enter upon 
a career of usefulness in which there were reputation and pos- 
sible wealth to be won.” That is, the author and editor became 
again a bookseller, The summer of 1823 found Mr. Knight 
established as publisher in Pall Mall East, “ the next house to the 
College of Physicians.” 

The two chapters descriptive of the short and unsuccessful 
career of the Pall Mall publisher are among the most amusing 
of the Passages of a Working Life. Literature, then as now, 
had some queer characters among its devotees, some of whom 
thought the new bookseller fair game in their hunt after guineas. 
Dandies in fine linen, and dandies in rags, found their way into 
the parlour of Pall Mall East, and not a few succeeded in ob- 
taining an undeserved cheque. Mr. Knight, in 1824, had “heaps 
of unpublished manuscripts to look over, and, what was more 
troublesome, a good many indignant writers to bow out.” The 
bowing-out process did not always answer, for some of the most 
indignant among the authors absolutely forced their services on 
the inexperienced publisher. One of the scribes mainly employed 
by Mr. Knight, and who, he says, “ approached nearer to the 
idea of a hack author of the old times than any man I ever saw,” 
is sketched as follows, life-size :—*A huge ungainly Scot walks 
in, dressed in 2 semi-military fashion; a braided surtout, and a 
huge fur cape to his cloak, spluttering forth his unalloyed dialect, 
and somewhat redolent of the whiskey that he could find south 
of the Tweed. He at length interested me. He had come to 
London a literary adventurer. He had been his own educator, 
for he was once a working weaver. Many were the schemes of 
books that he was ready to write—schemes that had been in the 
hands of most publishers, famous or obscure ..... . He would 
undertake any work, however unsuited to his acquirements or his 
taste. Late in his career he produced a book—forgotten now, 
perhaps, and too much overlooked by scientific naturalists in his 
own day—which exhibits remarkable powers of observation and 
description. Before he had been condemned to a life of incessant 
literary toilin London, only made more heavy by sottish in- 
dulgence, he was a genuine naturalist, who had looked upon the 
plants, the insects, the birds, and other animal life of his own 
moors and mountains with a rare perception of the curious and 
beautiful.” The work here alluded to, called “The Feathered 
Tribes of the British Islands,” is, as remarked by Mr. Knight, 
little known to the public ; but we have reason to believe is well 
appreciated by some modern bookmakers, who get up original 
works on natural history by the aid chiefly of paste and 
scissors. 

His failure as a publisher Mr. Knight records in a somewhat 
enigmatical way. ‘ My boat was stranded,” he says, “I would 
not be a burden, I would earn my own bread, I walked forth from 
my business home,” &. The act of heroism seems natural 
enough. Mr. Knight, “ beginning a new and unambitious life,” 
now engaged as writer in Mr. Buckingham’s paper, the Sphinz, 
but quitted the post soon, on account of that touchy subject 
the “scale of remuneration.” The proprietor of the Sphinx 
proposed an “ amended scale,” according to the length of article, 
“ beginning at half-a-crown and rising to a guinea.” Seeing 
that this was only “at the rate of threepence a line,” Mr. 
Knight left, transferring his services to Messrs. Smith and Elder, 
as editor of Friendship's Offering, one of the new annuals with 
splendid engravings, and text the contrary of splendid. But 
there was “a blockhead behind the scenes, in the confidence of the 
publishers,’ who interfered with the editing of the new annual, 
and the new place of editor also had to be thrown up. At this 
turn in his affairs, when more than disgusted with his labours, Mr. 
Knight succeeded in obtaining an appointment which, while it 
gave him a settlement for life, rescued him from that dread 


| career of “literary hack,” into which he was in great danger of 


drifting. On the 26th of July, 1827, the Committee of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge decided on giving 
Mr. Knight the superintendence of their publications. The 
activity of the society, of which, as is well known, Lord 
Brougham, or, we ought to say, Mr. Henry Brougham, was 
the leading spirit, was not very great at this time, but Mr. 
Knight, according to his own account, increased it to a wonder- 
ful degree. It was he who first conceived and started into life 
the “British Almanac and Companion,”—the only one of the 
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eat - 
periodical publications of the society alive at the present day. 
The scheme was no sooner proposed to Mr. Brougham when he, 


with wonted rapidity, called together his committee, and in a 


few hours had everything ready and decided upon. In the middle 
of November, 1827, the proposal was made by Mr. Knight, and 
before the end of the year the ‘ British Almanac” was issued. 
The ‘ Companion to the Almanac” followed a few months after, 
in the spring of 1828, “‘and,” exclaims Mr. Knight, with well- 
justified pride, “ the pair have travelled on together for thirty- 
seven years under my direction, through many changes of times 
and men, through many a social revolution, bloodless and bene- 
ficent, through a wonderful era of progress in commerce, in 
literature, in science, in the arts,—in the manifestations of the 


approach of all ranks to that union of interests and feelings | 


which is the most solid foundation of public happiness.” 
The history of the establishment of the other periodicals of 
the society, the “Penny Magazine” and * Penny Cyclopedia,” 
is told by Knight at great length, but in that diffuse manner 
which characterizes the whole of his work. There are long ex- 
tracts from old prospectuses, and elaborate accounts of Mr. 
Knight's journeys through England, with details of “ Liverpool 
hospitality ” in the shape of breakfasts and dinners, of Manches- 
ter life in villas, where people “ partake that plenteous meal of 
the North which is called tea,” and last, not least, of Use- 
ful Knowledge Society proceedings in the shape of eating and 
drinking. It is gratifying to find that the diffusers of knowledge 
enjoyed ‘a regular dinner at five o'clock ; a plain English dinner 
at a moderate fixed charge, to which each present contributed, 
with a subscription for wine.” Rather more interesting than 
these culinary reminiscences is the account of the rise and fall of 
the famous ‘‘ Penny Magazine,” of which, as may be expected, 
Mr. Knight speaks in the highest terms of praise. But we 
cannot help feeling sympathetically inclined to Dr. Arnold, of 
Rugby, who described the contents as “all ramble-scramble.” 


; r ergy r 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
— a 

The Quarterly Review for July has a very able party article on the 
House of Commons, which, however, like party speeches, has neither 
basis nor programme. There is a fair literary criticism of Uhland 
illustrated by very melodious translations, a badly-written charitable 
circular in favour of the Circassians, and a paper on the Public School 
Commission full of minute suggestions. The article on “ Free Think- 
ing * must be aspirit-communication from the ghost of John Wilson 
Croker, only they would understand Deism better down there. 

Thé Northman’s Magazine, July, 1864. Edited by James Johnston. 
No. I.—This little publication is intended to diffuse information in an 
agreeable form among the people of the North of Scotland, and the 
article on “ Glimpses of History ” is a useful and amusing one, The 
tales are fairly done. 

Farming in India. By Lieut.-Colonel Greenway. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co.)\—A very clear and interesting essay on this subject, but dealing 
almost exclusively with the southern Presidency, to which Colonel 
Greenway belongs. He seems to think that the failure of the European 
settler has generally proceeded from the same causes which produce fail- 
ure at home, and that aman who properly studies the nature of the 
soil and climate of the place where he proposes to farm may obtain a 
large return for his capital. The figures he gives seem to bear this out. 

Elements of Modern Geography for the Use of Junior Classes. By the 
Rey. Alexander Mackay. (W. Blackwood and Sons.)—The best geo- 
graphy we have ever met with. In describing a country it takes each 
river-basin separately and describes its affluents and the towns on its 
banks in the order in which they would occur to a person travelling up 
the river, So the towns on the sea are taken in the order in which 
& person sailing along the coast would see them. This is the natu- 


On Shakespeare's Knowledge and Use of the Bible. By Charles Wendy 
worth, Bishop of St. Andrew's. (Smith, Elder, and Co. )— Shakespear 
| Weighed in an Even Balance. By the Rev. Alfred Pow nall, MA. 
(Saunders, Otley, and Co.)—It is amusing to find both these gentlemen 
particularly anxious to enforce on the reader that they have had no 
assistance from any similar work. We can assure them that Neither 
production is of a character to make it at all difficult to believe in its 
entire originality. That the great poet was well acquainted with the 
| language of the Bible is obvious to every reader. We believe that it 

would not be hard to show the same of almost every great master of the 

English tongue, and if it is a little more palpable in Shakespeare the 
reason is simply this, that he and the translators of the Bible liveq at 
| the same time, and therefore used the same idioms, As we have recently 
| shown (Spectator, April 30, 1864), Shakespeare’s mode of thought is no 
at all Biblical. Of the two writers, Mr. Pownall is the shorter, whieh 
| is a great merit, nor does he indulge in such professional criticisms gg 
| the Bishop, who insists on the peculiar heinousness of the suicide of 
Romeo and Juliet as being committed “shortly after they had beep 
united in holy matrimony.” 

Substance and Shadow; or, Morality and Religion in theiv Relation to 
Life. An Essay upon the Physics of Creation. By Henry James, 
(Triibner and Co.)—By morality the author explains that he means 
not what is commonly understood by that word, but the sense of moral 
freedom—by religion, such a sense of forfeiture of the Divine fayour 
as urges man to sacrifice all, even life, to regain it. These he regards 
the realization of man’s spiritual destiny on 


as concurring to promote 
earth, ¢. ¢., perfect brotherhood among men, and religion as standing in 
the same relation to morality therein as shadow does to substance. The 
author's views seem to be founded on those of Swedenborg. They are 
of course very unorthodox—we think very wild, and we are sure very 
hard tocomprehend. The book will not suit any but lovers of eccentric 














ral order, for the cities are the resting-places of the traffic of a country, 
and the course of traffic is determined by the course of the rivers. 
Thinking thus highly of the work, it is with regret we note very many 
careless errors, such as that Frederick William IV. is King of Prussia, 
and that his nephew and heir presumptive married the Princess Royal, 
which is no longer true,—that the States of Delaware, Maryland, and 
Kentucky seceded from the Union, which was never true. 

Christian Responsibility, By Dean Ramsay. (Rivingtons.)—Six ser- 
mons of a practical character, in which “ all Christian duties and virtues 
are referred to the one simple law of human responsibility.” The style 
is polished, but rather cold. As the Dean himself admits, the book has 
no claim to originality. 

Old Bones ; or, Notes for Young Naturalists on Vertebrate Animals. 
By the Rev. W. 8. Symonds, F.G.S. Second Edition. (Robert Hard- 
wicke.)}—An excellent popular manual, of which the chief feature is the 
constant reference to animals which may be seen at the Zoological 
Gardens and to specimens in the British Museum. Natural science 





studied from books alone is of comparatively little value. 


theological philosophy, whom we must refer to the work itself. 

Nature and Grace. Sermons preached in the Chapel Royal, White- 
hall. By the Rev. W. M. Campion, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Queen's 
College, Cambridge, &e. (Deighton, Bell, and Co,)—Mr. Campion’s 
abilities and the position which they have earned for him at Cambridge 
are so well known to University men that it is unnecessary to say that 
these sermons are pulpit essays of no slight excellence—sound in theo- 
logy, logical, methodical, and written in pure and unaffected English, 
We cannot say that they are anything more. Addressed to the 
intellect, they are not marked by originality of thought, and to the 
heart and conscience of the reader they can scarcely be said to appeal 
at all. 

Letters from Italy and Switzerland. Third Edition, By Felix Mendels- 
sohn Bartholdy.—Letters of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholly from 1833 to 
1847. New Edition, Translated by Lady Wallace. (Longman and Co.)— 
The substance of these volumes needs no further word from criticism. 
The first has long been before the world ; the nature of the contents of 
the second was stated in a paper which will be found at p. 2551 of the 
Spectator for last year. Lady Wallace’s part of the work is admirably 
performed, and the two volumes form a capital autobiography of one 
of the loftiest and purest spirits of this or any other time,—too pure 
and lofty, we fear, to meet with popular appreciation. 

History of the Intellectual Development of Europe. By John W. 
Draper, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the 
University of New York. Two vols. (Bell and Daldy.)—The object’ of 
this book, says the author, is to assert the control of law in human 
affairs, and his theory is that the intellectual progress of nations 
answers to the progress of individuals, and that as the latter passes 
through the successive stages of infancy, childhood, youth, manhood, 
and old age, so the former has its age of credulity, of inquiry, of faith, 
of reason, and of decrepitude, This Dr. Draper rather assumes than 
attempts to prove in his first chapter, and the rest of his book is an 
essay in which this theory is used as a talisman to explain the history 
of the world. We believe the analogy between national and individual 
life to be altogether fanciful, but be a theory what it may the theorist 
can always state universal history so as to square with it. We need 
not say that we do not for a moment impute conscious moulding, or 
rather selection of facts, to Dr. Draper, but all philosophers do it more 
But though we do not believe in the theory we heartily admire 
and recommend the book. It is the work of a really original mind, 
and is executed with very great literary skill. The style is excellently 
adapted to the character of the work. And every reader who views 
the progress of mankind by the powerful cross-light thrown on it by 
Dr. Draper will see much that he never saw before, and what he has 
seen before from a new point of view, only the illustration is rather 
the fitful and intense beam which is cast by the electric light, than the 
diffused radiance shed abroad by the moon and stars. In conclusion, 
we would say that these volumes must not be supposed to be at all 
heavy reading; on the contrary, they are very amusing. 

The Infant Bridal, and Other Poems. By Aubrey De Vere. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—Almost all these poems have been published before, and any 
prolonged notice of them is therefore unnecessary. Mr. De Vere has 
taken his place among the poets of the day. Pure and tender feeling, 
and that polished restraint of style which is called classical, are the 
charms of this volume. Power of thought is what it wants, though the 
author has fancy enough to embody sentiment in a really poetical form. 
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Beauties of Tropical Scenery ; Lyrical Sketches and Love Songs. By | tion of clauses; a Progressive Latin Anthology, by the Rev. H. M. Wil- 
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Danbar has 
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however, 


vaguely luxuriant language is to some minds very pleasing. These 


ms have reached a second edition. 


Heroines of the HTlousehold. 


others. 


the Senses and the 


—_—____—— : — 
NOTICE of CALL. 


HE DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 

NOTICE is hereby given that the Board of Directors 
of the Discount Corporation (Limited) have this day 
made a Third Call of £5 (five) per share on all the shares 
in this Company, payable on the 15th day of August, 
1964, at the Allience Bank (Limited), No. 5 Lothbury, 
London, and Prown's buildings, Liverpool. 

By order, FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 

No. 34 Abchurch lane, London, 22nd July, 1864. 


H: J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to 

the Queen and Royal Family, 114, 116. 118, 120 
Regent street; 22 Cornhill, Londcn; 50 Bold street, 
Liverpool; 10 Mosley s'reet, Manchester—For Gentle- 
Men visiting the Sea-sides, Tourists, or for Shooting, the 
Two Guinea Suit, made in Usefaland Neutral Colours 
from the Nico!] Cheviot, will be found most serviceable. 
This Cloth is made waterproof, without in the least de- 
greeimpeding pe: spiration, by the process which has been 
tested for the last Twenty Years in Mesars. Nicolls’ well 
known Guinea Waterproof Dvereoats. The Jacket of the 
Two Guinea suit will thus resist many hour's rain. 


‘ lone LIGHTEST ARTICLES 
SUMMER WEAR. 
THRESHFER'S INDIA GAUZE WAISTCOATS. 
THRESHER'’'S INDIA TWKED SUITS. 
THRESHER’S KASHMIR SHIRTS. 
Sold only by Trreswer and GLenny, 152 Strand, 
next door to Somerset 
N.B.—Lists of prices on application. 


ORD’S EUREKA SHIRT 
PATTERNS of the new French Coloured Shirting, 
for making Ford's Eureka Shirts, sent to select from on 
receipt of three stamp-. 
RICHARD FORD an 
London, F.C. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY y. 
COGNAC BRAND Y.—This celebrated old Trish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure 
mild, mellow, delicions, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. Gd. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England; or whole- 
male at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 
) ORSON’S PEPSINE WINE isa 
perfectly palatable form for administering this 
Popular remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. Morson and Son, 19 and 46 
Southampton row, Russell square, W.C.,in bottles at 3s., 
&.,and ls,each. Pepsine Lozenges in boxes at 2s. 6d. 
and 4s. 6d. each. 

STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1802. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY 








for 


nse, 





1 CO., Patentees, 38 Poultry: 












and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 


THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
Sientilic men of the age 

CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow, avd London. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
Wiversaily accepted by the Public as the best remedy tor 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
8, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
» in _a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
stfength, by DINNEFORD and CvU.,172 New Lond street, 
mdon ; aud sold by all respectable Chemiststhroughout 
World, 


N. Dunbar. (Robert Hardwicke.)—Poems merely descriptive of 


attained to such skill as a word-painter as to be altogether 
free from this reproach. Most people's notions of tropical scenery are 
e, and after reading this volume they will remain so. The author, 
has considerable mastery over the Spenserian stanza, and 


By the Rev. W. Wilson. (James Hogg | 
and Sons.)—A rather clap-trap title for a collection of biographical 
notices of religious women, Monica the mother of Augustine, Olympia 
Morata, Lady saillie of Jerviswood, Mrs. Schimmelpenninck, and a few | 
The book calls for no detailed criticism. | 
We have also received Vol. III. of The Works of William Shakespeare, 
by the Rev. Alex. Dyce, Second Edition (Chapman and Hall) ; Part X. | 
of Lowndes's Bibliographers’ Manual, New Edition (H. G. Bohn); Vol. 
IV. of a cheap edition of Mr. Pierre Irving's Life of Washington Irving 
(i. G. Bohn); the second edition of Mr, Bain’s admirable treatise on 
Intellect (Longman and Co.), which has been | 
thoroughly revised and in part re-written by the author ; a new edition, 
by Messrs. Dawson W. Turner and Fred. L. Weinmann, of Dr. Ahn’'s 
well-known German Grammar (Trubner and Co.), a Practical English 
Grammar, by Roscoe Mongan (Longman and Co.); Latin Prose Com- 
position, by John Massie, A.M. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), which 
treatsof the forms which subject and predicate assume, or of the construc- 








I RITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 

VANCEMENT of SCIENCE— The NEXT 
ANNUAL MEETING of the Association wiil be held, 
under the Presidency of Sir C. LYELL, F.RS., &e., at 
BATH, commencing on Wednesday, September 14 
Notices of Papers proposed to be read at the Méeting 
should be sent to the Local Seere ies at Bath (C. 
Moore, Esq., C. K. Davies, Esq., Rev. H. H. Winwood), 
or to the Assistant General Secretary, G. Griffith, Esq., 
Oxtord, 

On and after August 15 until September 9, Life Mem- 
bers who intend to be present at the Meeting may 
receive their Tickets by applying to the General Treasu 
rer, and returning to him their Lite Member's invitation 
circular. Annual Subscribers who wish to receive their 
Tickets must return their invitation civeular with £1 eu- 
closed to the General Treasurer (W. Spottiswoode, Esq., 
50 Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.). The Executive 
Committee at Bath will elect New Members aud Asso- 
ciates on the following conditions :— 

I. New Life Members for a composition of £10, whieh 
entitles them to receive gratuitously the Reports of 
the Association which may be published after the date 
of payment. 

If. New Annual Subscribers for a payment of £2 for 
the first year, These receive gratuitously the Reports 
for the year of their admission, and for every following 
year in which they continue to pay a subscription of 41 
without intermission. 

Itt. Associates for this Meeting only for a pay nent 
of £1. They are entitled to receive the Report of the 
Meeting at two-thirds of the Publication Price, 

Ladies may become members on the same terms 
as Gentlemen, and Ladies’ Tickets (transferable to 
Ladies ouly) may be obtained by Members, on payment 
of £1. 

After September 9, personal application for Tickets 
must be made at the Reception Room (the Pump Room) 
Bath, which will be opened on Monday, September 12. 

Members and others who wish to obtain informatien 
about the Local arrangements are requested to eommu- 
nicate with the Local Secretanes at Bath. 


| ING EDWARD VI.’s GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, Southampton. 

Head Master, C. W. Hanxry, B.A., Oxon. Sourders 
are received by the Assistant-Master, Mr. WADDINGTON, 
B.A., Oxon. Terms inclusive, 35 to 45 guineas. 

For particulars apply to Mr. Wapprnorox, Old Yacht 
House, Southampton. 


7 TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
Gy acs MUSTARD.—Dr. Hassatr, 


having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 
microscopical examination and chemical analysis, re- 
ports that it contains the three essential properties of 
good mustard, viz., 
PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND DELICATE 
FLAVOUR. 
See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the 
** Prize Ox," and Dr. Hassail’s Report. 
S ld by all Grocers, & 
Tayiogn Brorners, Brick lane, and Wentworth 
street, London, N.E. 




















throughout the kingdom. 





YAUTION.—COCKS'S CELEBRATED 
READING SAUCKE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 
Gravies, Hot and Cold Meata, aud uurivalled for general 
use, is sold by all respecta»le Dealers in Sauces. It is 
manu‘actured only by the Executors of the Sole Pro- 
prietor, CHARLES COCKS, 6 Duke stieet, Reading, 

tue Original Sauce Warehouse. 
ALL OTHERS ARE Seugiovs IMrraTions. 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 

TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 
|} RYANT and MAY'S PATENT 

SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS 
aud CIGAR LIGHTS, ignite only on the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, £c., contain neither 
phosphorus nor sulphur, are not puisonous, aud, iguit- 
ing only on the box, afford to life and property great 
protection against accidental fires. 

Whitechapel road, Loudon 
Ovserve the Trade Mark—an Ark. 





Dublin training schools ; 

Book: Superseded (Longman and Co.), of which the former has reached a 
| thirteenth, and tho latter an eighty-ninth edition; Lega/ Forms (Effing- 
ham Wilson), in which Mr. James Walter Smith, 
gives timid people forms of receipts and notices to quit, as well as of 
| leases and bills of exchange; Part III. of Dr. Latham’s Dictionary of 
| the English Language (Longman and Co.); the May number of the 
Rose, Shamrock, and Thistle Magazine (W. Kent and Co. 
Dr. Cumming’s Life and Lessons of Our Lord (John F. Shaw and Co.); 
Part XV. of Mr. Watts’ Dictionary of Chemistry (Longman and Co.), 
which completes the letter H ; Part I. of Routledge's Shakespeare, edited 
by Mr. Staunton, and illustrated with genuine, if rather coarse humour 
by Mr. Gilbert; Part IV. of Dalzic Is’ Illustrated Arabian Nights (Ward 
and Lock), in which Mr, Houghton outdoes himself in the picture of 
Noureddin Ali on his journey towards Arabia; the Anniversary Address 
of the President of the Anthropological Society (Trubner and Co.); a 
translation into blank verse of Homer’s Batracho-myo-machia, by T.S. 
Norgate (Williams and Norgate); a translation into German of Four 
American Poems, by C. T. Eben (Fred. Leypoldt) ; and the Autobiography 
of a Cat (Emily Faithfull). 


| imitations, and should see 





kins, M.A. (Longman and Co.); an Elementary Treatise on Orthographic 
nral scenery are apt to be a little tedious, nor can we think that Mr. | Projection and Lsometrical Drawing, by W. 8. Binns (Longman and Co.) ; 

Papers on Popular Education and Schoolkeeping (Longman and Co.), 
alittle volume in which Dr. Sullivan gives us the results of his long 
experience as an inspector of schools in Ireland, and as professor in the 


also, an English Dictionary and the Spelling- 


SJarrister-at-Law, 


Part IV. of 


5 


NSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS will close their 50th Annual 
Exhibition on SATURDAY, the 30th inst, at their 
GALLERY, 53 PALL MALL, near St. James's 
Palace. Daily from 9 till dusk Admis-ion, Is; 
Catalogue, 6d. JAMES FAHEY, See 





He EXHIBITION of the WORKS of 
MULREADY at the SOUTIL KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM will be closed on the 30th July next. 
By order of the Lords of the Committee of Counci! on 
Education. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. — 
Tho TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY is now open from 1) ull 
6, at the Gallery, 48 Pall Mall. Admission, 1s. ; catalogue, 
6d. 





ANTHR YPOGLOSSOS.—Now open, St. 
James's Hall. This extraordinary M chanical 
Phenomenon, rivalling Nature herselr ts Voeal and 
Elocutionary powers, will be Exhibited Duily at the St. 
JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY, from Ten tll Ten. 
Admission, One Shilling. The Programme will be varied 
daily. The Mechanical Vocal ist is pronouneed to be the 
Wonder of the World. 


POYAL PULYTECHNIC. 
au Patron, H.R.U. the Prince of Wales. 

* Beauty and the Beast,” daily at 4 an! 6, an entirely 
New Musical Entertainment, by George Buckland, Esq., 
with many effects shown with the Ghost apparatus 
(John Henry Pepper and Heury Dircks joint inventors). 
Professor Pepper's New Ghost Lecture daily a a quarter 
to 3 and quarter to 8. Admission (Saturday Mornings 
inclusive), ls. Open 12 to 5, 6 to 10 N.B.—The Labore 
atory is always open for Pupils and Analyses, 


T WO PRIZE MEDALS.— 
JENNER and KNEWSTUB'S ten cuinea best mo- 
rocco or russia silver-fitted Ladies’ dressing and writing 
bag. Gentlemen's ditto, The ten guines, silver-titted 
Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Walnut. The 
guinea Tourist’s writing-case, The one guicea travelling 
bag. The guinea dressing-case. 
At the Mauufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSTUB, 
33 St. James's street, and 66 and 69 Jerayn street. 








For VERY GOOD STATIONERY. 
SMILE FAIVETU bbe 
he “ Victoria P. ess,” 
For the Employment of Women, 
14 Princes street, Hanover square. 
Tih Edition, 10th Thousand, price 2s. 6J.; post free, 
32 stamps. 
ISEASES of the SKIN; a 
their Treatment and Prevention 
Cases. By Tuomas Hownr, F.R.C.S., 
Western Dispensary for Diseases of 
Charlotte street, Fitzroy square. 
“*Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the 
incurable class to the curable."—Lancet. 
London: T. Ricuaaps, 37 Great Queen street, W.C. 











Guide to 
Illustrated by 
Surgeon w the 

the Skin, 2la 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERIMNS 
A7TORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
nuisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea aud Penarns, 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
that Lea and PeaRins’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, aud stupper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors» 
Woveester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BancLay and Sons, London, &e., &c., aud by 
Grocers and Vilmen universally. 
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ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 

are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WIL- 
LIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain 
such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney- 
ieces, Fire-irons, and General Ironmongery as cannot 
approached elsewhere either for variety, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 153. to 
£33 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
£5 12s.; Steel Fenders, £3 3s, to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s. to £18; Chimney-pieces, 
from £1 5s. to £100; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 
£4 4s. The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES 
with radiating hearth-plates. 
UTLERY, Warranted. — The most 
varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the 
world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. 
BURTON’S, at prices that are remuunerative only 
because of the largeness of the sales. 


| Table | D'ss’rt |Carv'rs 

































Ivory Handles. Saiv's| Raiv's!” ner 
aed per’ | Pair 
| Dozen.) Dozen. : 
}s. d.| sd.) 8. d. 
$4-inch ivory handles......... see} 120 96) 4 6 
$4-inch fine ivory handles......+«| 15 0|116 | 4 6 
4-inch ivory balance handles ....| 18 0 | 14 0 | 5 0 
4-inch fine ivory handles ........| 24 0 }180/ 7 3 
4-inch finest African ivory handles} 32 0 | 260 {11 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules ..........| 400 | 330) 12 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules} 50 0 | 430 | 17 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles, } | 90/1901 7 6 
ANY PALtErN weesseeveeeseeseee J | ~ | das 
Silver handles of any pattern ....| 840 | 540 | 21 0 
Sone and Horn Handles.—Kuives| | 
and Forks per Dozen. e djs. d.| s. 4. 
White bone handles siete aeOl, &e | 2 6 
Ditto balance handles............} 210/170] 4 6 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders....| 17 0 | 14 0 | 4 0 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles} 120) 90] 3 0 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated 
fish carvers. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
and LAMPS,—W. S. BURTON invites inspection 
of his stock of these, displayed in two large Show-rooms. 
Each article is of guaranteed quality, and some are 
objects of pure vertu, the productions of the first manu- 
facturers of Paris, from whom William 8. Burton imports 
them direct. 
Clocks, from..... covcccces ¢8, 6d. to £25 
Candelabra, from - 13s. 6d. to 16 103, per pair. 
Bronzes, from .. +. «.+.-.18s. Ol. to 15 16s. 
Lamp:, moderateur, from.. 6s.0d,to 9 Os, 


W ILLIAM §S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterl- 
ing Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silverand Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-'Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c,, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxfordstreet, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3,and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New 
man yard, London. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MovERATOR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarvetres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
YSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights,and Mantel-piece Lustres, fur Gas 
and Candles, Table Glass, &e, 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English aud Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 


Mess, Export,and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
Broad street, Established 1807. 


N ESSRS. HOWELL, JAMES, and Co. 

beg respectfully to inform their patrons that, in 
consequence of the approaching termination of the 
season, and the arrangements they have made for the 
early receipt of their Autumn novelties, they have deter- 
mined to offer the SUMMER PORTION of their 
valuable STUCK ata very great diminution in price. 
With this intention they have carefully revised the 
goods in the various depariments specially to effect 
such a reduction, and offer them for SAl E THIS DAY 
(July 1), throughout the month, and during August. 
Messrs. Howell), James, and Co. respectfully solicit an 
early inspection.—5, 7, 9 Regent street, Pall Mall. 















REAL SEA BATH in Your Own Room 
by using TIDMAN’S SEA SALT. This article, ex- 
tracted from the ‘foaming billows,” is a boon to all who 
would enjoy the invigorating effects of a sea bath in the 
comfortable seclusion of an apartment. Its daily use is 
Fae omg of immense benefit in cases of rheumatism, 
ebility, weakness of the limbs, sprains, &c. Sold by 
Chemists everywhere in bags containing 71b., 14ib., 281b., 
and upwards. 

TipMan and Son, 10 Wormwood street, London, E.C. 
ass) ss rae sf & 
TENDER FEET. 

A sure Remedy is ANGUS SLEIGH'’S “SALVEO 
PEDES.” 


Sold by Chemists, Patent Medicine Vendors, and Per- 
fumers, in half-bottles, 1s. 6d, and bottles, 2s. 6d. each; 


gentle course of PARR'S LIFE PLLLS. 


CHRISTIAN 


noted for upw 


a 


MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTERS 
ad RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, Combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 


ards of 70 years. 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE (by Appointment to H.R.H., the Princess of Wales), 
11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 





rr 





SHIRTS FOR E 


Frilled, Embroidered, and Plaited Shirt 





VENING WEAR 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE have just received from Paris a large assortment of 


Fronts of elegant and perfectly new Designs, 


Price per Shirt from 10s. 6d. 








CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, Shirt Makers and Hosiers, 11 Wigmore Street, Wy, 


—_—_—. 





A Variety of 


FOR THE 


MAPPIN 
LONDON BRIDGE, and 


MANUFACTORY AT SHEFFIE 


Diners a la Russe, 


—= 





New Designs in 


SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICES 


SEASON 1864 


May be seen at 


BROTHERS, 


999 


ann 


Silversmiths, 
REGENT STREET, W. 





1LD. ESTABLISHED A.D. 1810. 





SECOND-HAND PLATE PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED. 





YOUR HOUSE 
DEA 


DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of 
style and tinish. 
DEANE'S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea and Cotfee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &e. 
DEANL'3S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin 
Dish Covers in sets, 18s., 3)s., 49s., 
633., 783. 
DEANE'S—Papicr Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 21s., 
new patterns constently introduced, 
DEANE'’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urus, with Loy- 
sell’s and other patent improvements. 
DEANE'S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and 
Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &ec. 
DEANE'S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and 
handsome assortment. 
DEANE'S—Domestie Baths for every purpose. 
rooms fitted complete. 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Priced 


ESTABLISH 
DEANE AND CoO. 


FURNISH 


best 


3ath- 


(The Monument), 


with THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
NE’S. 


DEANE’3S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns, 
three-light glass, from 63s. 
DEANE’'S —Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and 
approved patterns, 
DEANE'S—RBedsteads in [ron and Brass, with Bedding 
of superior quality. 
DEANE'’S—Register Stoves” improved 
Kitcheners, Rangas, &c. 
DEANE'S—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a variety of 
yatterns, Freuch and English. 
and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE'S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden 
Rollers, Wire-work, &c. 
DEANE'S—Harness, Saddles, aud Horse Clothing 
manufactured on the premises, of the 
best material. 


Furnishing List Gratis and Post Free. 
ED A.D. 1700. 
LONDON BRIDGE 


London-made 


| DEANE’S—Tin 











COLMAN’S' PRIZE- 


J. and J. COLMAN, 


‘“*PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 


MEDAL MUSTARD 


Bears their Trade Mark, the ‘* BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 

It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exuisitioy, 1862. 

Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 
Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom, 


Their 


26 Cannon Street, London. 














V R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK on the 
4 TEETH.—Second edition, cor: ected and revised, 
free for seven stamps. ‘Io be had of all booksellers, and 
of the Author, 8 Grosvenor street, Bond street, W. 
“The care and attention of the teeth is a duty we owe 
to ourselves and to society, and we cannot do better 
than recommend for general perusal Mr. Eskell’s 
reatise, which is as useful as it is unpretending.”— 
Telegraph, June, 20, 1861. 


eera & PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30 Berners 
street, Oxford street, and 448 Scrand (opposite Charing 
Cross Railway Station), (established 1820,) offer to the 
Public a medium for supplying artificial Teeth on a 
system of PainLess DenrisrRy. These Teeth are 
cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and durable than 
any yet produced. ‘hey are self-adhesive, sf >rding 
support to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary either 
wires Or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and are 
supplied at prices completely defying competition. Con- 
suitation free. Teeth from 5-. Sets, 5, 7, 10, and 15 
Guineas, warranted. For the etlicacy, utility, and success 
of this system vide ‘* Lancet.” 
*.* No counection with any one of the sam? name. 


OOD APPETITE and INCREASED 
BODILY ENJOYMENT myy be insured by a 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

\ HITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, & 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD, and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it Cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive c.rcular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 


Mr. WHITE, 2.8 Piccadilly, London, 
Single Truss, 1és., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage, 


ls. Double ditto, 31s, 6d. 423., and 52s. 61.; postage, 
ls. 8d. Umbilical ditto, 423., and 523. 6d.; postage, 
1s.10d. Post office orders to be made payable to Joho 


White, Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. Tuey are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordiuary stocking. Price 
43. 6d., 73. 6d., 10s., and 16s, each; postage, 6d. 





May be had of 





wholesale of A. Sleigh, 13 Little Britain, E.C. 


any chemist, 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, London. 
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WEST BIRMINGHAM RAIL- 
AY and CANAL COMPANY.—Capital, 
in 16,000 Shares of £25 each. Deposit £1 

, on application, and £1 103, on allotment. No 
per Share 1 will be made before July 1, 1865. The 
yther o the shareholders will be limited by the Act to 
is oant of their Shares. 
= PROVISIONAL oe 

. Studd, Oxton, Exeter, Chairman. 
vajor-General _ merchant, Birmingham, and Belle 
Paver ecowen, Deputy-Chairman. 

pe n Lloyd, Esq. (Messrs. Lloyds, Foster, and Co.) 
James Deykin, Esq., Edgbaston, 
ajohn Brearley Payn, Esq., Birmingham. 

Watson, Esq., Birmingham. 
Se Lloyd, Esq., the Bank, Birmingham. 
Georg? paldwin, Ksq., Breedon House, King’s Norton. 
= forth, Esq., Berkeley Wire Works, Birmingham. 
: C Carpenter, Esq., Birmingham, and Birches Green 

“Wills, Erdington. 

a ge Esq., Birmingham 

Blliott's Patent Sheathing and Metal 


HE 
Ww. 
£400,000, 


(Director of 

Company, 
Selly Ouk). a Banking C 
*Directors of the Birmingham Banking Company. 
(With power to add to their number.) 

BANKERS. 
The Birmiugham Banking Company. 
* Messrs. Lloyds and Co. 
London—The London and Westmiaster Bank, 
Sovicrrors. 
hn Richards, 25 Temple street, Birmingham. 
ie ajemi Soars, 40 Waterloo street, Birmingham. 
ENGINEER—George Lee, Esq. 
Survevor—Mr. Richard Clarke. 
Broxens. 

‘rmingham—Mr. Nathaniel Lea, 88 Bennett's hill, 
= Mr. W. J. Scott, 11 Waterloo street. 
London—Theodore Lloyd, Esq., 80 Old Broad street. 

SecreTarY—Mr. David Malins, jun. 
Offices—Temple buildings, 50 New street, Birmingham. 
ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS, 

This Company has been formed for the purpose of 
giving to the inhabitants of the populous districts on the 
western side of Birmingham, including Harborne and 
Selly Oak, the railway accommodation of which they are 
at present deprived, and which is so much needed ; to 
provide @ better access to the town fur the large and 
important traffic coming from the south-west by way of 
King’s Norton ; and also by means of a branch to the 
Stourbridge Extension Railway to bring the important 
eoal-ields of East Worcestershire into immediate eon- 
nection with the best depdt for that mineral in Birming- 
bam, Viz., the Worcester wharf. ; 

Prospectuses and forms of application for shares may 
be obtained at the offices of the Company, and of the 
Bankers, Brokers, and Solicitors. 


Birmingham— 









Form or APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To be retained by the Bankers. 
To the Directors of the West Birmingham Railway and 
Canal Company. 
GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to your bankers the sum of 
being a deposit of £1 per share on shares 
in the above Company, I hereby request that you will 
allot me that number; and I agree to accept the same or 
any less number you may allot me; to pay to your 
bankers the further sum of £1 10s. per share on allot- 
ment, and to sign the Subscription Contract when 
required. Name in full ..... 
Address ........ 
Oceupation... 
DONS 0.00006 s0scdovesese 


\ EST BIRMINGHAM RAILWAY 
and CANAL COMPANY (Limited.) 

No further Applications for Siares in this Company 
will be received after Saturday, July 30th, 1864, at 
4 o'clock p.m. By order, 

DAVID MALINS, jun., Secretary. 

Temple buildings, New street, Birmingham. 











(ISSUE OF FURTHER CAPITAL). 
[YPN TRAMWAY COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 

ESraBLIsneD In 1862, 


For the purpose of constructing Cheap Branch Lines of 
tailway in India. 





At an Extraordinary General Meeting of Share- 
holders, held June 28th, 1-64, Sir Macdonald Stephenson 
in the chair, the following Resolutions were unanim rusly 
agreed to:— 

1. That th8 Report of the Directors be approved and 

adopted, 

That the Directors be, and are hereby authorized to 

issue the remaining portion of the capital constituting 

the first issue of £250,000, upon such terms as they 
deem expedient. 

3. That the Directors be, and are hereby authorized to 
make such arrangements as they may think fic with 
the holders of the original “ Letters of Allotment ” 
and ‘*Scrip Certificates," on which the sum of 2s. 
per share only has been paid. 

4. That the Directors be, an 1 are hereby empowered to 
proceed with the two new lines in the Bengal and 
Kombay Presidencies respectively, and with such 
other short lines as the Directors may consider ad- 
visable, and for which the first issue of £250,000 will 
suffice. 

5. That the best thanks of the shareholders be given to 
the Chairman and Directors for their unceasing exer- 
tions to promote the interests of the Company. 

The Board congratulate the shareholders upon the 
highly satisfactory results of the Chairnan'’s recent 
Personal Communications with the respective Govern- 
ments of Bengal, Bombay, aud Madras, under which the 
Company have secured most important concessions from 
the Government of India. 

The Government subscribe from 25 to 30 per cent. of 
the capital in each case—the shareholders receive the 
whole of the protits—and the concessions have been 
granted for the most remunerative lines in each 
Presidency, to be constructed and worked by the 
company upon the economical principles carried out on 
the Arconum line (now nearly completed), at a cost to 
the Company, including engines, rolling stock, and all 
expenses, of £3,009 per mile. This company’s engines 
and rolling stock will be repaired, when necessary, at the 
workshops of the railway companies with which the 
lines are connected. 

The Arconum line in Madras, the Barsee line in 
Bombay, and the Mozutferpore line in Bengal, will be 
the first lines completed,—three lines specially selected 
for their existing large traffie in goods and passengers. 

The shareholders will readily appreciate the value of 
these privileges, and of the prospects, in a country of 
enormous passenger and goods traflic, of their light and 
cheap lines, which, it is now ascertained from experience, 
can be made for a sum, which, at only £20 per mile per 
week earnings, will yield from 18 to 20 per cent. on the 
capital invested, 

The shares are £5 each, with £2 per share paid upon 
them, and interest at 5 per cent. is paid, during con 
struction, under the Company's regulations. 

The Board now invite public attention to this under- 
taking, and are prepared to receive applications for the 
remaining shares, uddressed to the Secretary, at the 
Office of the Company, 62 Moorgate street, Loudon, E.C., 
or to the Brokers, Messrs. J. aud J. Whitehead, 8 Mvor- 
gate street, and Lewis H. Haslewood, Esq., Founder's 
court, Lothbury, where copies of the reports may be ob- 
tained on application, By order of the Board, 

M. R. SCOTT, Secretary. 
NDIAN TRAMWAY COMPANY 
(Limited) —ISSUE of FURTHER CAPITAL— 

NOTICE I3 HEREBY GIVEN that the SHARK 

LIST for the Issue of Further Capital will be CLOSED 

on MONDAY, the Ist August. 

By order, M. R. SCOTT, Sceretary, 


62 Moorgate street, Jnly 2, 1864. 
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pStican LIFE INSURANCE 
OFFICE. 
EsTABLISHED IN 1797. 
70 LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 57 CiIARING 
CROssS, S.W. 
DIRECTORS. 
Henry Lancelot Holland, 
sq-,| Esq. 
| William James Lancaster, 






Octavius E. Coope, Es« 

William Cotton, 
D.C.L, F.RS. 

John Davis, Esq. 

James A. Gordon, 
M.D., F.R.S. 

Edward Hawkin, jun., Esq. 

Kirkman D. Hodgson, E84., | 
MP, 





| Esq. 

Esq., | John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S. 
Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Marmaduke Wyvill, jun. 

Esq., M.P. 

ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 

This Comnany grants Assurances at Moderate Rates 
of Premium with Participation in Profits, and at Low 
tates without Profits. 

Also—J.wans in connection with Life Assurance upon 
tpproved Security. 

At the last Division of Profit the Bonus varied from 
28 to 6 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 

_ For Particulars and Forms of Proposal apply to the 
Secretary, 


yc fORIA and LEGAL and COM- 
MERCIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 








18 King William street, City. 
FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, 





At the Annual General Meeting, held on the 12th May 
last, a Reversionary Bonus of over £62,000 was appro- 
printed to the Assured, equal to 42 per cent. on the | 
Premiums paid. 

The Accumulated Funds exceed.. o- «...+.£410,000 

The Annual Income is over ... ° oo 70000 

The Claims by Death paid exceed ..... 310,000 

Bonuses declared 145,000 | 


ion of Life Assurance business trans- | 
Advances are made on Mortgage of Freehold Pro- 
Perty. Life and Reversionary Interests, &., and also to 
Assurers on Persunal Security. 
WILLIAM 









ATRAY, Actuary. 


| muscles, avd glandular swellings can 


(Limited). 
34 Abchureh lane, London. 
Capital, £2,000,000, 
* BANKERS. 

The Bank of England; Alliance Bank (T.imited); 
Messrs. Barnett, Hoare, aud Co., the Union Bank of 
London. 

Approved Bankers’ and Mereantile Bills discounted 
and advances made upon negotiable security. 

Money received on deposit, at call, and short notice, at 
the current market rates, and for longer periods upou 
special terms, as agreed upon. 

By order of the Board, 
FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 





OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Every description of Banking business ¢ maducted 
with South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and 
also by agency with New Zealand, upon curreut terms 
with the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, 54 Old Broad street, F.C. 


I OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 

Diseases of the most formidable aud chronic 
characters have been cured by Holloway’s remedies. 
Uleerations which had proved themselves incurable by 
any other known means have healed kindly under the 
purifying aud regenerating intluence of this excellent 
Ointment. Sprains, erysipelas, stuf joints, coutracted 
be most safely 
and efieetively eated by Holloway’s Ointment and Pil's, 
which can do no harm under any circumstances. 
Neither of these medicaments have anything deleterious 
in their composition, but are essentially purifying and 
strengthening iu their nature, The combined power of 
these noble remedies enables them successfully to cope 
with most deseriptions of injuries, and to cure, or at Jeast 
relieve, most varieties Of disease. 





COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS—PUBLIC SCHOOLS— 
BURGH, and GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


TNHE ADVANCED READING-BOOK 
of CONSTABLE'S EDUCATIONAL SERIES is 
constructed with a special view to the wants of Schools 
of the above classes. The Scientific portion is composed 
of Lessons by Professors Kelland, Tyndal, Struthers, 
Balfour, Archer, and others, on Natural Philosophy, 
Physiology, Botany, Technol »zy, Political Economy, and 
the Constitution, &..&e The Literary portion consists 
of Prose and Poetical Extracts from the English Classics, 
the latter arvanged cirouol sgicully. Pp, 428, price 43. 

“The ‘Advanced Book, designed for those who read 
fluently and intelligently, weats of literary and scientific 
subjects in an extremely attractive style, without the 
drawback of unmanageable technicalities. The selected 
articles are from the best English writers, and the names 
of the ec mtributors of origin. articles are a sufficient 
guarantee of their excellence, both of matter and style.” 
—Reader. 

LARGE DISCOUNT TO TEACHERS. 

A detailed Prospectus of the works contained in the 
Series may be had on application, also a copy of any 
of the books at half the published price. 

Edinburgh: Tuomas Lavrre. 
London: Sumrktx, MARSHALL, and Co. 








Demy 8vo. extra cloth, 6s. 6u., free by post. 
I IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 

4 mena. Third Edition. By Leo H.Gatnpon. 

* To those who delight in the exercise of their intel- 
lectual powers, these very thoughtful and beautifully 
written reflections will be a welcome boon, aud the 
souice long afterwards, we may rest assured, of many 
fruittul meditauions and pleasant memories."—Sun, 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Just published, crown 8vo., price 5s., free by post. 


IDDEN SPRINGS. By Josern 

Parker, D.D., of Cavendish Chapel, Manchester, 

“ All seems as if it were written with a pencil of light. 

. » « There is no speaking for speaking’s sake, no dis- 

play of any kind, every word is an arrow directed to the 
mark.” —British Standard, 


London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, demy 8vo., price 5s., the Second Edition, 
revised. 
A NTEDILUVIAN HISTORY and 
NARRATIVE of the FLOOD as set forth in the 
early portions of the Book of Genesis critically 
examined and explained, By the Rev. E. D. Renpe.u, 
London: F. Pioman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Pr.ce 6d., post free, 7d. 
‘TLORTHAN D.—Pitman’s Phonographic 
Teacher, 310th Thousand. 
London: F, Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, London, 
E.C. 





TH JOURNAL of HORTICULTURE, 

COTTAGE GARDENER, and COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN, conducted by Geo. W. Jounson, Esy., 
F.RILS, aud Ropenr Hoca, Esq., LL D., assisted by 
a statf of the best writers on practical gardening, aud 
numerous correspondents engaged in the pursu:t of 
horticulture and rural affairs, is a first-class weekly 
illustrated gardening periodical, published every Tues- 
day morning in time for the early mails, Price 3.; 
stamped, dd. A specimen number free for four postage 
stamps. A new volume was commenced on Tuesday, 
July 5.—Journal of Horticulture Odice, 171 Fleet street, 
Loudon, E.C, To be had of all Booksellers, aud at the 
Railway stails. 


G ERMAN HOSPITAL, DALSTON.— 

THAMES EMBANKMENT—The BULLDER 
of THIS DAY, price 4d., by post 5d., contains:—Fine 
View and Plan of German Hospital, Dalston—Memo- 
rial Tablets on London Houses—Tae Thames Embank- 
ment—Kensal Green Cemetery—Testing Hydraulic 
Testing Machines—Tue Cistercian Mouastery of Casa- 
mari—New Farim-Steading, Westfield, Scodand—West 
London Sehool of Art—Law of Landlord and Tenant— 
Kpping Forest—Au Architectural Trip in Algeria—The 
Eiectric Tell-lale—Enuglishmen in Germany—Ferry 
across the Serpentine—Dramatic College Péte, &e.— 
Ollice, lL York stveet, Covent Garden; and all Booksellers. 





T= TERCENTENARY;; or, the Three 
Hundredth Birthday of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
30 pages 8yvo. 

Orinions OF THE PREss. 

Asa contribution to the recent festival E. Moses and 
Son have issued an extraordinary pamphlet, which, 
whilst regarded as a literary curiosity, will well repay 
perusal —Sun, April 27. : 

KE. Moses and Sox, the well known tailors, have 
published a clever and ingenious pamphlet.—Penny News- 
man, May 1. : : 

The pamphlet is really very fairly written, and the 
illustrations from Shakespeare are very happily chosen. 
Asa pjece of reasoning we are uot quite sure that we 
do not prefer it to that of the late Lord Campbell.—The 
(Queen, May 7. 

You have issued a not ill-written pamphlet.—Punch, 
May 7. . . 

A very clever and ingenious production.— The Sporting 
Pilot, April 23. ; 

Not the least readable by any means of the week's 
batch of Shakespeare publicatious.—Zhe Reader, April 
»: 
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They have spent their money in a way that stamps 
them as above the ordinary run of advertisers. The 
whole is in excellent taste. —Chatham News, May 7. 

Talk of cheap literature! Mr, Horne published an 
epic poem at tie price of one farthing, but here is an 
Essay for—nothing!—Court Circular, April 23. 

N.B.—A copy of this pamphlet will be presented 
gratis to any applicant, personally, and post free, by 

E. MOSES and SON, 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate. 
New Oxford street, and Tottenham Court Road. 
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THE UNITED LIBRARIES. 


BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS and OTLEY’S, 
307 Regent Street, London, W. 

Next the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 

The object of this Library is to afford the greatest facility to the Public for the perusal of the 

New Pus.icatioys, to ensure which a Large Supply is always obtained on the day of Publication, 

and additional copies to any extent the demand may require. 


Foretcn LireraTure has always been a feature in the Supply, and the Literature of France, 
Germany, ITaty, and Sparn, is competently represented in the collection—daily added to by the 


New Publications. 


This Library, ONE OF THE OLDEST IN Lonpoy, dating from the year 1786, affords, from its 
accumulation of OLp AND Sranparb Works, both English and Foreign, opportunities of research 
and study not attainable in collections of more recent dates. 


All the Periodicals, English and Foreign, taken. 


Terms to suit all readers. 


FROM ONE TO ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS. 


DopicaTe Cortes of all the important Works or THE Past SEASON at greatly reduced Prices, 
Catalogues and Terms sent on application. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 





THE GOVERNING FAMILIES OF ENGLAND. 


HE following Articles on the GOVERNING FAMILIES have appeared in the SPECTATOR 
since July 11, 1863, and will be completed in August next, the whole forming a PERFECT 
HISTORY of the GOVERNING FAMILIES of ENGLAND and WALES, 
followed by series on the GOVERNING FAMILIES of SCOTLAND and IRELAND, 





With the first of the Series a Map of considerable interest was issued gratis, showing the 
Owners of Large Territory in England and Wales. 


July 18, 25—The Percres (Duke of Northumberland), 
with Map—14} by 174 af i 

August 1—The Greys, of Howick (Earl Grey). 

August 8—The Lowruers, of Westmoreland (Earl of 
Lonsdale). ss s 

August 15, 22—The Sranteys, of Knowsley (Earl of 

Jer by). 

Pen 29— The Grosyenors (Marquis of West- 
minster). ‘ 

September 5—The Firzwituiams, of Wentworth (Ear! 
Fitzwilliam). 

September 19, 26—The Cavenpisnes (Duke of Devon- 

ire). 

ome, 10—The Bentincks (Duke of Portland). 

October 17, 24—The Citntrons (Duke of Neweastle). 

October 31, and November 7—The STannopes (Karls of 
Chesterfield, Stanhope, and Harrington). 

November 14, 2i—The Ta.pors (Earl Shrewsbury). 

November 28—The Leveson Goweks (Duke of Suther- 

rd). 

a 5—The Pacers (Marquis of Anglesey). 

December 19—The Manners (Duke of Rutland). 

December 2%, and Junuary 2—Tbe Montacus (Duke of 
Manchester). 


These will be 


January 16—The Osnornes (Duke of Leeds). 

January 23—The Frrzroys (Duke of Grafton). 

January 30, and February 6—The Spensers (Earl 
Spenser). 

February 13, 20—The Grenvittes (Duke of Bucking- 
ham). 

February 27, and March 5—The Russetns (Duke of 
Bedford). 

March 12—The Russetis (Under the House of Bruns- 
wick). 

April 2, 9.—The Cecris (Marquises of Exeter and Salis- 
bury’. 

April 16, 23—The Viiuiers (Duke of Buckingham and 
Eurl of Clarendon). 

April 30—The Bartnas (Baron Ashburton). 

May 7, 14—The Perry Firzmavrices (Marquis of Lans- 
downe). 

May 21, and June 4, 11—The Hervenrts (Karls of Pem- 
broke, Carnarvon, and Powis). 

June 18, 25—The Somersets (Duke of Beaufort). 

July 2,9—The BerKeveys (Earl Fitzhardinge). 

July 16—The Seymours (Duke of Somerset, Marquis of 
Hertford). 











NEW WORK on the BERKELELAN THEORY. 
Tn 8vo, with 21 Figures on Wood, price 5s. 61. cloth. 
IGHT and TOUCH: an Attempt to 
WW Disprove the Received (or Berkeleian) Theory of 
Vision. By Tuomas K. Annorr, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Trin. Coll., Dublin. 
Londou: Loneman, GREEN and Co., Paternoster row. 








Now ready, in feap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


N ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By 

ALEXANDER Bary, M.A., Professor of Logic in 

the University of Aberdeen; Author of “ The Senses and 

the Intellect,” ‘*The Emotions and the Will,” and 

“‘On the Study of Character, including an Estimate of 
Phrenology.” 

London: Loneman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, price 30s., bound in cloth, 


RITISH and FOREIGN STATE 
PAPERS. Vol. XL., for the YEARS 1850-51. 
Compiled by the Liprarian and Keeper of the Parers, 
Foreign O,lice. 
WittiaM Rineway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all Book- 
sellers. 





Immediately will be published, 


OLISH EXPERIENCES DURING 

the INSURRECTION 1363-4. By W. H. BuLtock, 
late Daily News Correspondent in Poland. 

MacmiLtan and Co,, London and Cambridge. 





This day is published, price 1s, 6d. 
IPLOMACY in JAPAN. Being 
Remarks upon Correspondence respecting Japan. 
Presevted to both Houses of Parliament. 
: WILLIAM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and Lon- 
aon. 





Just published, in small 4to., the Second Edition of 


?hA\AT r 
{TON SCHOOL LISTS, from 1791 to 
4 1s50 (every third year from 1793). With Short 

Notes. By Henny C. SrapyLron, fisq. Carefully re- 

vised, with many additions to the Notes, and an Index to 

the Names, lists of the * Right” and Cricket “ Eleven,” 

&e., &e. Kedueed in price to 12s. Gd., cloth lettered. 
The Index to the Names will be sent gratis by the 

Publisher to a'l purchasers of the First Edition. — 
London: E P. Wirirams, 1 Bride court, Bridge street, 

Blacktriars ; and Ion College. 


M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
TWENTY-THIRD YEAR. 

This Library was established in 1842, in order to pro- 
mote the widest possible circulation of the best Works 
in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, PHILO- 
SOPHY, TRAVEL and ADVENTURE, and the 
HIGHER CLASS of FICTION. 

From its commencement Books of every shade of 
opinion on all subjects of public interest have been 
freely added; in many cases Hundreds, and in some 
instances Thousands, of Copies of the Principal Works 
of the day having been provided for the use of Sub- 
scribers. 

Fresh copies of all the leading Books continue to be 
added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is 
taken of all the best new works as they appear. 

The Collection of Modern Standard Works, to which all 
Subscribers have ready access, and which is now by man 
thousand volumes the largest in the World, will be still 
further augmented from time to time by the addition of 

copies of the New [ditions of those Works of the best 
Authors which are still in demand. 
Class A. Subscription (for the Newest Books), 
One Guinea per Annum and Upwards, according to the 
Number of Volumes required. 

Class B. Subscription—Half-a-Guinea per Annum. 

A List of Works recently added to the Library, a Re- 
vised Catalogue of Surplus Cupies withdrawn for Sale, 

and Lists of Books in Ornamental Bindings, adapted 
for Presents and School Prizes, are now ready, and will 
be forwarded, postage free, on application. 

New Oxford street, London, July, 1864. 





Now ready, half morocco, 25s. 


ISTORY of the JEWISH COINAGE 

of MONEY is the OLD and NEW TESTA- 
MENT. By Freperic W. Mavven, M.B.S.K., of the 
British Museum, and Hon. Sec. of the Numismatic 
Society of London. 1 vol. royal 8vo., with 254 Wood- 
-— a Plate of Alphabets, by F. W. Fatruoxr, 


Bernard Quanitcn, 15 Piccadilly, London. 





Just published, 1 vol. demy 8vo., cloth bvards, 
price 10s. 6d. 


—<——$—$___ 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL TRE LIBRARIES 


AGUARDIAN ANGEL. By the Author 
of “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 9 yols, 
“ This agreeable story will be one of the 
the author has ever published." —Messenger. Popular 


SYBILLA LOCKWOOD. By Noy 


Ravecuirre, Author of ‘‘Alice Wentworth,” « Wheel 
within Wheel,” &c. 3 vols. 


MATTIE: a Stray. By the Author o 
* No Church,” “ Oweu: @ Waif,” &e. 

“There is great ability iu this book." —Spectator. 

“Tt bids fair to be one of the most popular 
the season.”"—John Bull. ~~ wovined 
NOT DEAD YET. By J. C. Jeaffreson, 

Author of “ Live it Down,” &c. 3 vols, 

“A pleasant, healthy book. We have read it with in. 
terest, and recommend ft to our readers.” —Athengum, 
ADVENTURES ofa MAN of FAMILY. 

By Lord WriuiraM Lennox. 8 vols. 

“ This story is to the last entertaining as a swift and 

life-like detail of adventure.”—Zvaminer. 


Hurst and BLackert, 13 Great Marlborough street, 








Now ready, in 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s, 
LIFE in JAVA 
With Sketches of the Javanese. 
By Witt1amM Barrineton D'ALMerpaA 
Horst and Biackert, 13 Great Marlborough street, 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 1 vol., with Portrait, 


REMINISCENCES of the OPERA, 
By Bensamin LUMLEY, 

Twenty Years’ Director of Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
“Mr. Lumley’s entertaining narrative is full of 
interesting detail, and very pleasantly diversitied with 
anecdote." Examiner. 

Hurst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street, 





The COTTON FAMINE. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo., 183. 


THE HISTORY OF THE COTTON 
FAMINE, 


From the Fall of Sumter to the Passing of the Public 
Works Act. 


By R. AnrauR ARNOLD, 
London: SaunDERS, OTLEy, and Co., 66 Brook street, W, 








This day, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo., 53. cloth. 


THE HISTORY OF A BIT OF BREAD, 


Being Letters to a Child on the Life of Man and of 
Animals. By Jzan Mace. 


Translated from the French and edited by Mrs. ALrrep 
Garry, Author of “ Parables from Nature,” &e. 


London: SaunpEers, Or.ey, and Cov., 66 Brook street, W. 





This day is published, in 3 vols. 8vo., 363. 
LIFE and TIMES of HER MAJESTY 


CAROLINE MATILDA, 


Queen of Denmark and Sister of George IIL, 
From Secret Sources, 
By Sir C. F. Lascettes Waaxatt, Bart. 


“One of the most valuable no less than one of the 
most interesting historical works that fur a long time 
past has been written.”—Jell's Messenger, July 2, 1364. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo place, 
8.W. 





R. and Mrs. S. C. HALL’S HAND- 
BOOKS for IRELAND. 
A WEEK at KILLARNEY, Illustrated with 12 
Engravings on steel, from drawings by T. Creswick, 
RA, and W. H. Bartlett, 91 Engravings on wood, aud 
2 Maps, price 8s. 
DUBLIN and WICKLOW. Illustrated with an Engrar- 
ing on Steel, by T. Creswick, 57 Kngravings on 
Wood, and 4 Maps, price 2s. 6d. 
The NORTH and GIANT'S CAUSEWAY. _ Illustrated 
with an Engraving on Steel, by ‘I. Creswick, 9) 
Engravings on Wood, and 4 Maps, price 23. 61. 
The WEST and CONNAMARA. _Iilustratel with an 
Engraving ou Steel, by T. Creswick, 80 Engravings 
on Wood, and 3 Maps, price 2s. 6d. 
By the same Author. 

SOUTH WALES, the WYE, and the COAST. Illustra- 
ted, 21s. 
The THAMES. Illustrated, 153. 
London: Viratve, Brorners, and Co., 1 Amen Corner. 





Now ready in 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 412 sd., price 43. 61. 

N EDITATIONS sur L’ESSENCE de 
la RELIGION CHRETLENNE. Par M.Gu1zoT, 

Premiére Série. 

F. A. Brocknavs, Liepzig. Trupxer and Co., London: 








Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Hyormar PAPERS. 
TIArryY Jones. 

“Delightful. An elevated Civistian tone pervades the 


By the Rev. 


EAVES from the RECORDS of ST, | "ile tek’ —Reader. 


HUBERTS CLUB; or, Reminiscences of 
Sporting Expeditions in Many Lands. By Captain 
Buteer, F.L.8., H.M.'s 10th Regiment. 





L. Bootn, 307 Regent street, W. 


“ His anecdotes would have delighted Waite of Sel- 

borne.’—London Review. 

“ Full of deep-toned feeling.”"—Bell’s Messenger. 
London: Rovert Harpwicxe, 192 Piccadil'y. 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, July, 1864. 
MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. ccxxXI. 

1, Words and Places. 
a, Ladwig Uhland. ; iia 
Free Thinking; its History an endencies. 
4, The Circassian E xodus. 


cordaire. 
¢ Christian Art 
1. Public Schools. 
§. Travelling in England. 
9, The House of Commons. 
: 2 


M.GUIZOT’S MEDITATIONS 
TIANITY and the RELIGIOUS QUES- 
wr Gg ofthe DAY. Post 8vo. 93. 6d. 


3. 
Mr. GLADSTONE’S FINAN- 


(IAL STATEMENT for 1864. 8vo. 1s. 64. 


4. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for 


TRAVELLERS in IRELAND. Maps. Post8vo. 12s. 


5. 

LIEUT.-GEN. MANSFIELD on 

the INTRODUCTION of a GOLD CURRENCY for 
INDIA. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


6. 
Mr. BASS on STREET MUSIC 


in the METROPOLIS. Post 8yo. 2s. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S SPEECH 
on the Sxreeeton of the FRANCHISE. Third 
Edition. Syo. 18. 


8 
M. MOUHOT’S TRAVELS in 
SIAM, CAMBODIA, and LAOS, 185860. With 89 
Illustrations 2vols. Svo. 32s. 


9. 
Mr. BABBAGE’S REMARKS on 


STREET NUISANCES. 8vo. ls. 
10. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for 
DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND. Map. Post 
vo, 93 


1, 
The PEOPLE’S EDITION of the 








PRINCE CONSORT'S SPEECHES and ADDRESSES. 
Portrait. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


NEW BOOKS. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


NARRATIVE of the INVASION of 
DENMARK in 1864. By A. GALLENG,, lite Special 
Correspondent of the Zimes at the Danish Head- 
quarters, In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

“A more complete record of this event of history has 
not appeared, and is not likely to appear. The book is 
English in its sympathies, just, generous, aud full of 
well-chosen detail." —Hxraminer. 


MEMOIRS of RICHARD WHATELY, 


Archbishop of Dublin. By W.J. Firzparrick, Esq. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 





“Abounding with anecdote illustrations of past times, 
it is sure of reaching a second edition.”"—Athenzum. 


T00 STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 
By Lady GeorGtana FuLLerton, Author of “ Lady- 
bird,” &e. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“The story is wonderful and full of interest, and Lady 

Fullerton tells it well. Some of the characters are 

touched off with considerable skill, as the chamberlain, 

° colonel, aud the bargemau’s daughter, Simonette.”"— 
times. 


BLACK MOSS. A Tale by a Tarn. 


Author of “ Miriam May.” Iu 2 vols. post 8vo. 


NOTHING VENTURE NOTHING 
HAVE, By Annre Beare, Author of “Gladys 
the Reaper.” In 3 vols, post 8vo. 


A WOMAN AGAINST the WORLD. 





In 3 vols, post 8vo, 
“One of the most promising novels of the present 
day."—Atheneum. 

“A book with a purpose, eloquently, earnestly, and 
forcibly urged. The plot is vigorous, the style racy and 
aulmated.”—Morning Post. 


BREAKERS AHEAD. By Ralph 
Vyvyan. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


: Ricnarp Bentey, New Burlington street, Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Ready this day, price 23. 6d., per post 2s. 8d., demy 8vo., 
wrapper. 
A RCHIMAGO;; or, the New Zealander 
on the Ruins of London Bridge. 
“This is a very clever and amusing work.”"—=Newcastle 
Daily Charo viet 


Landon: Warp and Lock, 155 Fleet street. 


THE CRUISE OF THE 


FROM THE PRIVATE JOURNALS, &., OF CAPTAIN SEMMES, C.S.N., 


London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and 





THE ALABAMA. 


This day, in 2 vols. post 8vo., 24s. 





THE “SUMTER.” 


AND OTHER OFFICERS. 


With Illustrations, Correspondence, &c. 





CORNELIUS O’'DOWD UPON MEN & WOMEN, 
AND OTHER THINGS IN GENERAL. 
Originally published in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


On Monday, in post 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 








This day is published in 8vo., with Maps, price 14s. cloth. 


WHAT LED TO THE DISCOVERY OF TIE 
SOURCE OF THE NILE. 


By JOHN HANNING SPEKE, Captain H.M. Indian Army, 
Author of “ Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile.” 


_ WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR AUGUST 


will be PUBLISHED on THURSDAY NEXT, the 28th inst. 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


“ALABAMA” 


Co., 66 Brook street, W. 








WIVES AND DAUGHTERS, 


AN EVERY-DAY STORY, 


Is commenced in the August number of the “ Cornhill Magazine.” 


By the Author of * Cousia Phillis,” 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 








Astronomer-Royal for Scotland, and Author of ‘‘ The Peak of Teneriffe,” &c. 


Next week will be published, 


OUR INHERITANCE IN THE GREAT 


PYRAMID. 


By Professor C. PIAZZI SMYTH, 


In square 8vo., with numerous Illustrations. 
STRAHAN and Co. 32 Ludgate hill, London. 





Shortly will be published, in post 8vo. 


TANGLED TALK 


An Essapist’s Holiday. 


STRAHAN and Co., 32 Ludgate hill, London. 








SPEAKING TO THE HEART. 


“ Dr. Guthrie never speaks without speaking to the heart ; b 
the impress of his great emotional nature, ‘They glow, they 
seldom looked into a more fascinating book.”—Exglish Churchman. 


Pocket Edition, price Is. 6d., of 


DR. GUTURIELS 


Will be ready in a few days. 








STRAHAN and Co., 32 Ludgate hill, London. 










ut these pages seem to bear with unwonted vividuess 
sparkle, taey burn with intense feeling. We have 
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JAMES L DENMAN, 
11 Abchurch Lane Corner, King William Street, London, E.¢, 
And 20 Piccadilly, W., 
DIRECTS ATTENTION TO THE NATURAL, FULL-BODIED, AND UNBRANDIED 


WINES OF GREECE AND > HUNGARY, 








GREEK WINES. 





Octave 14 Qr. casks 28 Octave 14 
SANTORIN.* gals. equal us. equal ATHENS. gals. equal Qt 
o7 doz. » 14 doz a ¥ ’ toT doz. told dy 
SANTORIN, a dry red wine, with Port- Perdoz. & 8. ¢ s,| MONT HYMET, Red, a full-bodied dry perdoz. & 8 
wine. flayour ro ose . 22..618..18 ¢€ wine, resembling Claret, with the bou- ; 
THERA, a white wine, full of tole, Madeira = of mungunty... os esis - 163...5 6.., 10 10 
character ... 20s. ...614...13 4| MONT HYMET, White, a light pure din- 
. oaching Chab lis in charac- 
CORINTHE, a very stout full-bodied wine, ear sites Sarna 
possessing a Champagne flavour.. Sas. ..716...15 4 oe, ee a aa + 168. ...5 6 ...1019 
—e a very superior stows white CYPRUS. 
wine ; . 24s. ...716...15 4] FromtheCommandery ... saad -» 60s. ..20 6... 40 5 
0 “Wi y E = 
ST. ELIE (or, r, 1 Wine o Night’ ) a deli 24s....716..15 4 SYRA. 
cious light dry wine, with Amontillado ‘ 3 
flavour ‘and char acter: incomparable at 28s. ...9 5 ... 18 5 | COMO, a Red wine, rese mbling full-bodied 
pee iy : 832s. ...10 14 ... 2019 and rich Port: an excellent wine .. 262..9 5..18 & 
AMBROSIA (or, ‘ ‘Wine of ‘Bi ville e a SMYRNA. 
most luscious white wine of high charac- BOUTZA, a full-bodied dry red wine... 24s. ...'7 16... 15 4 
ter and flavour... ind ae .. 80s. ...919 ... 19 12} SEVDIKOI. ditto, ditto, but 
LACRYMA CHRISTI, a luscious red wine slightly bitter (from myrrh-leaves being 
adapted for Communion use_,.. - 422 ..14 &...28 2 pressed with the grapes), and highly 
VISANTO, an exceedingly sweet and fine valued for its tonic properties .., oo 71. Oe 
white wine; delicious for dessert os Sn. 6... 8} Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per two dozen extra. 
* Santorin is the only place and island in Greece which prepares Wine silesble in foreign countries; but this cannot be ascribed so much to the s! iperior quality of 


the grape as to the manner in which the wine is prepared by the French Company “who manage it. The wines of Santorin will keep go od year afver year. They Ate ge; 
to Turkey and Russia, Odessa, on the Black Sea, is one of their best ponte ts. I have visited a great wine-celiar, excavated within the mountain ond have there wa 
sixteen or eighteen different sorts of wine, all prepared from the grapes of Santorin. L[ was mos t pleased with the ** Wine of Bacshus,” very like my of Naxos, with ty 
taste of nectar and colour of liquid gold. Soalso the “ Wine of Night” [the St. Elie], which is evlourless, and has obtainel thut name from the fact of the vintaze takin 
place during the night, and from the grapes being hidden under “the leaves of the vine, and not expose ed to the influence of the s n, by which means the wine is, $ 
coloured by it. It has an acid and agreeable flavour, like Rhine wine, only :nilder—Greece and th: Gre ks, by Miss Bremer, Vol. LL, p. 1. "Translaied by Many Howirr, 1s as 


Octave 14 Qr. casks 28 | O-tave 14 Qr. casks & 


PORTUGAL WINES. sg i ag gale. equal | SPANISH WINES. gals. equal — guls. equal 
o 7 coz. to Li doz. to 7 doz. to 14 doz. 
Per doz. by s. x 8. | Por doz. £ s. £ ‘ 
PORT, CATALONIAN ...—... oe ee ee DONREE "3 
RED LISBON ech oa (29s... 7 4...14 5 | SHERRY, ARRAGONESE - . 18%... 516... 10 18 
GENUINE ALTO-DOU RO, ies and use- Ditto EXCELLENT sii oo ws F & we 
ful... — - “ . 24s. . 716..15 4 Ditto CADIZ . 24s... 716... 15 4 
Ditto, ‘ak full. Reel, smiled : 
for bottling or present use .. 80s, ... 919... 19 12 Ditto ... sie sas son ~ oes... OM... Be 
Ditto 1851—soft, matured, with cha- : 
racter ... a ise TE: xis BEE one Oe aloes ~ = = - &.£2 2. ae 
Ditto 1847—rich, with great ‘body... 38s. ... 1218 ... 25 5 Ditto ... ae se — ~—oe. Be. Be 





HUNGARIAN WINES. 


WHITE WINES. | RED WINES. 
Admirably adapted for Dinner, being light, pure, dry, and free from | Possessing all the characteristics of the finer sorts of French Claret, and 
acidity, combined with the full, hig ‘h aroma of the Rhine Wines. | containing great body without acidity. 

Per doz. Per doz. 
CHABLIS ... ore ait ose - ake .- 16s. | SZEKSZARD és ae eee a one oo — 
VILLANY MUSCAT is wes = ove owe .. 24s. | VISONTAERE ae = ... 20s. 
BADASCONYER ... oe a one ee . 24s. | ADLERBERGE ROFNE R, yecommended om ive .. 24s, 
PESTHER STEINBRUC i bast. eat ut ae .. 26s. MENES, exceedins gly stout and full-bodied ala ae ... 20 
SOMALEUR AUSLESE ,. wie =e ore saa .. 28s. | ERLAURE, high-flavoured ditto.. a vs Com 
DIOSZEGER BAKA TOR.. tre tee vee « 80s. Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per we Seas: oute a. 

Ditto Ditto AUSLESE ... ae vie .- 82s. 
HUNGARIAN HOCK _,,, . Ss as eve «GOs. SWEET WINES. 
RUSZTE (rich)... see ee tee eee wee 408. | MENESER AUSBRUCH... 1... ... «© 428.) Tokay bottles 
SZAMORODNY (dry Tok: ay) es , .. 423. | TOKAY ditto oe me 7a. containing 
Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per ‘tn Sou n cuit. Ditto ditto (Die Krone oo ood 96s. 5 gills. 





* Munich, 18th April, 13¢1. 
“ Not long ago I read Dr. Kletzinsky’s analytical article, and my belief is that the Mungarian wines, whose generous qualities I fully appreciate, have over winrss 


peculiar resto a a virtue, to be attributed to the phi sphoric acid which they contain. Ina dietetical poiut of view, it must be taken iuto consideration that the Hungarp 
wines are generally richer in alcohol than the Bordeaux wines. (Signed) J. LIEBIG, M. Pa 
Per doz. Per doz. 
EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE see oes oe be .. 80s. | VIN ORDINAIRE, MEDOC .. ons _ . 14. 
Superior .. sx eee esa oe ove .. 86s. | ST. EMILION ove ins cos sole ons “se .. 205. 
CHATEAU es eee eee eee a ST. ESTE PHE oe eee eee eee ose eee we 245. 
finest 1857 (e xtra quality) a sive = - 72s. | ST. JU LIEN ere ‘ite .. 80s 
ET’S a ay sie is sos wie o- a 
= R DE SILLERY [oc 2 = Se The above in Pints, 4s per two dozen extra 
CREME DE BOUZY a se sas = oes coe 708. | For other growths, see Priced List. 





TERMS CASH. COUNTRY ORDERS MUST CONT AIN A REMITTANCE. 
Bottles and Cases to be Mpovsinsed or paid for. 
Cross Cheques ** Bank of London.” Post-Office Orders payable at General Post Ojjice. 
WINE REPORT AND DETAILED PRICED LIST OF ALL OTHER WINES POST FREE. 


—_— 
a 





























Lonvon: Printed by Jonn Campvect, of No. 1 Wellington street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at No. 18 Exeter strect, Strand, 
and Published by him at the‘ Specraror” Office, No. 1 Wellington street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 23, 1864. 
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